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Foreword 


history knows no periods, and that the 

habit of considering the development of 
a city, a country or a civilization in terms of 
successive “ ages ” is misleading as well as 
false. This is a view for which the editors 
of History Today have much sympathy and 
respect. No variety of essays in a periodical 
can be expected to deal adequately with 
any broad stretch of time, although they 
may throw fresh light on particular issues 
and persons. They may also serve, how- 
ever, to emphasize the links connecting one 
“age” with another and, more especially, 
those between all past “ages” and the 
present day. Thus, month by month, in 
the pages of our magazine the pattern of 
the past is cumulatively traced with certain 
themes in ever-different forms recurring. 
Often these acquire, when studied under 
the pressure of twentieth-century problems, 
a new and illuminating significance. Readers 
of History Today during the past five years, 
we hope, have found this to be so. Cer- 


I: IS OFTEN SAID THAT THE true course of 


tainly, the background to the events that lie 
before us in 1956 is not to be discovered 
only in recent newspaper files. An example 
may be quoted from this January issue. 
The relationship between Church and State 
has over the centuries remained an abiding 
problem. In Constantine and Christianity 
Mr. R. A. G. Carson examines the reasons 
and purposes for which Church and State 
first came into close association 1650 years 
ago, and with what momentous results. To 
take .another instance: this month the 
restored and post-war French Republic will 
be going to the polls, and the difficulties of 
reconciling tradition with revolution, and 
democracy with government authority, will 
once more be exemplified in France. In 
Professor Brogan’s study of the Bourbon 
Restoration before and after Waterloo— 
the first of two instalments—readers will 
discern many forces at work between the 
years 1815 and 1830 that still profoundly 
affect French political life. 
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Charles II 


and the American Colonies 
By A. P. THORNTON 
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New York in 1670, six years after its capture by an English fleet 


been an expert comedian, Charles II has 

eluded his biographers, both those who 
have taken him too seriously and those who 
have not taken him seriously enough. The 
motives of all his policies are still in dispute. 
Certainly, his mocking good-humour was not a 
quality likely to appeal to the Cavaliers, men 
whose experience of injury and wrong did not 
dispose them to take so detached a view of the 
way of the world. The gentry, who composed 
the majority in the Parliament elected in 1661, 
were genuinely anxious to display their devotion 
to the Lord’s Anointed, the Martyr’s son, but 
they found it hard to make the desired impres- 
sion. Charles, hardly even an Englishman, was 
no Cavalier; he shared neither the religious nor 


Te ONLY KING OF ENGLAND who has also 





the political views of that class. But because 
he knew that their curious fervours supplied a 
mystique essential to the strength of the Crown, 
he was careful to retain this Parliament in being 
for eighteen years, seeking always to keep 
mutual relations on as friendly a footing as 
unsatisfactory circumstances would allow. He 
was often remarkably successful; on many 
occasions it was only the King’s coolness that 
lowered a high political temperature. Moderate 
men thus valued him, even though they could 
not bring themselves to trust him. Both they 
and Charles were anxious to make extremism 
unfashionable; and the later ruin of Shaftesbury 
on the one side, and King James II on the other, 
attests that in this it was the moderates who 
were in tune with the spirit of their age. 








The structure of the Restoration Govern- 
ment was founded upon compromise. Its 
security was a public investment. Accordingly, 
it was not the policies of the Government that 
critics first called in question but its efficiency: 
mismanagement of the public business, not 
monarchical government itself, was the culprit 
put in Parliament’s pillory after 1667. It is 
true that the distinction between measures and 
men was scarcely made, and that many an 
investigation professedly based upon principles 
of scrupulous accountancy resolved itself into 
a pursuit of some unprincipled politician by 
equally unprincipled foes; but, in matters that 
were by their nature uncontroversial, Crown 
and Parliament were able to work in harmony. 
The King’s quest, which never altered, was for 
solvency—hard cash. Parliament’s aim was to 
increase the wealth of England by fostering 
English trade. The quest of the one and the 
aim of the other could make common cause. 
Since Crown and Parliament agreed on the 
importance of the benefits to be got from close 
regulation of the sources, channels, and markets 
of trade, they also saw eye to eye on the need to 
set up firm administration in all overseas 
“* plantations,” the best of which were sources 
of raw material and at the same time markets 
for English manufactures. , 

The activity of the Restoration Government 
in colonial affairs has therefore this unusual 
feature: it never became a target of domestic 
criticism. In this sphere the King freely used 
high language about his powers of dominion 
and prerogative right, without a voice in England 
being raised to gainsay him. Privy Councillors 
concurred in the sentiments of the House of 
Commons. Squire and merchant exchanged 
civil views. The commercial company mono- 
polist, once the enemy of all right-thinking 
legislators, won unaccustomed praise for his 
role as toiler in the national interest. Grandees 
and their supporters fell out on issues of Angli- 
canism or Dissent, Court or Country, Holland 
or France, but never on the necessity of main- 
taining a favourable balance of trade. Some 
historians, contrasting this unanimity with the 
discordance rife in the foreign and domestic 
affairs of the kingdom, have seen in the firm 
“colonial policy ”—begun by the Navigation 
Act of 1660 and steadily pursued thereafter— 


‘* Distance of place shall shelter none from our Fustice 
and Power’”’; CHARLES II by S. Cooper, at Goodwood 


By courtesy of His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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both the redeeming feature of an otherwise 
inept administration and a display of prescience 
establishing a new model of government for 
an imperial world. This view is as old as the 
Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series (1908); 
it repays a re-examination. 

The main interest of men in this new age 
was in fact, the tangibles of life—indeed, so 
absorbing a study that a Royal Society was soon 
formed for their further investigation. One such 
fact was that the King had subjects overseas, 
who owned property, the value of which must 
be taken into the national account and there 
assessed. The value of the English plantations 
in the West Indies was never in dispute, but 
controversy attended from the outset the life 
and development of the continental American 
colonies. Mercantile opinion always suspected 
that the health of these colonies’ commerce 
would largely depend on their continuing ability 
to evade the regulations of Whitehall. By the 
1670’s the tobacco of Virginia and Maryland 
was a drug on the European market, and English 
merchants feared that these “‘ tobacco colonies,” 
as the demand for their crop dwindled, would 
relapse entirely into the commercial orbit of 
their northern New England neighbours. It 
seemed an injury that New England should exist 
at all—and trade to it from England was but a 
tenth of that to the West Indies; but it was 
insult added that New England should compete 
with the home country in the trade to other 
English colonies and to Europe. Dalby Thomas, 
who had made his fortune in sugar, called con- 
fidently on everyone to agree with his view: 


“that if any hands in the Indies be wrong 
employ’d for Domestick Interest, it must be... 
those . . . Collonies which settle with no other 
prospect than the like way of living: therefore, if 
any, Such only should be neglected and dis- 
courag’d, who pursue a method that rivals our 
native Kingdom, and threatens in time a totall 
independency thereuppon ” ! 


—words with a knell in them. 


But those in charge of colonial business were 
never inclined to adopt a policy of neglect. 
Englishmen in New England might be a sore 
trial, but at least they were not Frenchmen: a 


1 Dalby Thomas, Historicall Account of the Rise 
and Growth of the West-India Collonies, (London, 
1690), p. 36. 


metamorphosis that too much neglect and dis- 
couragement might yet bring about. If a strong 
hand was applied, the threatened independency 
would be curbed. The Lords Committee of 
Trade thus took issue with Dalby Thomas: 
assuredly the Southern and Caribbean colonies 
were more valuable to England than the 
Northern, but they insisted none the less that 
every type of colony contributed to England’s 
prosperity, because all of them bought English 
manufactures and gave employment to her 
mercantile marine. They concluded that, 
since the inhabitants of New England were 
“Your Majestys Subjects”—and thus had 
inalienable virtue by so qualifying—the trade 
to and from all these territories deserved the 
greatest encouragement, “so long,” they 
emphasized, “‘as the Acts of Navigacon and 
Trade be only observ’d.””* 

Still, there is a certain defiance in the degree 
of confidence expressed. No one said of the 
colonies of continental America, as Benjamin 
Worsley said of the West Indies, that “‘ without 
them this Nation must !o2g since have totally 
sunck.”* The “commercial system”, which 
became a strait-jacket for continental America, 
was designed to benefit the Caribbean emporia. 
And this it did, together with some other 
English properties, such as the fishery of New- 
foundland. This was frequently cited by 
economists as an admirable trade, for the 
product was handled solely by Englishmen, 
whether as fishermen, exporters, or carriers. 
The colonization of Newfoundland was ac- 
cordingiy always frowned upon lest two 
interests sprang up where there should 
only be one.’ Colonization in America could 
not be reversed, but by the Acts of Trade 
colonial shipping could be regulated and trade 
canalized. Acts of Trade of the period were 
generally stated to be “‘ for the Encouragement 
of Trade,” and no irony was intended. Eng- 
land’s plan to make herself the staple for all her 
colonial trade was indeed one of some vision, 
but of course the colonist, who saw himself lose 


* Report of the Lords Committee of Trade, 
December 23rd, 1697, B[ritish] M[useum], Sloane 
MS. 2902, f. 173b. 

* Bodleian Library, Oxford: Worsley, August 
14th, 1668, MS. Rawlinson A., 478, f. 48. 

* John Cary, An Essay on Trade, (Bristol, 1695), 
pp. 67-8. 














his foreign customers, his direct profit, and his 
contacts with the ships of all nations, never 
shared it. Caribbean planters and Boston ship- 
owners early developed fraternal economic 
grievances.® 

How to transfer the regulations from paper 
to practice was the great colonial problem of 
the day. The Restoration statesmen had no 
efficient administrative machine at their dis- 
posal; England, Ireland, and Scotland all made 
out of the fact of the King’s return a differing 
political pattern. Restoration in colonial terri- 
tories had also to find its own methods. The 
scattered settlements in America had no 
common bond of temper or climate. There was 
but one link: the authority of their lawful 
sovereign, that “lord of the manor of East Green- 
wich ” to whom their various Charters of settle- 
ment and incorporation referred. But this too 
was a paper bond. By 1660 a generation 
colonial-born, to whom England and her 
domestic quarrels were second-hand stories, 
was rising to power. A change in the English 
Government, even so great a change as the 
return of the exiled King, could only be an 
incident beyond their horizon. So, at least, it 
was hoped. At the time each colonial govern- 
ment published its own views on what sort of 
government was best for it, so vehemently that 
even such a stout Royalist as the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Sir Edward Hyde, thought appeasement 
the best tactic, advising the King that he should 
either proclaim their continued enjoyment of 
whatever control they had, or else subordinate 
them to the jurisdiction of the Lord High 
Admiral®, whose concern with affairs on dry land 
was of course negligible. 

Charles II was certainly eager to enjoy his 
own again, but what exactly was his own in 
America? Zion had not been built in New 
England to any English model, and fifteen 
months went by before Massachusetts bowed 
in the house of Rimmon and consented to have 
the proclamation of the royal return read in 
Boston. Alone among the American settlements, 
Virginia—wherein the Cavalier hierarchy of 


* The Navigation Acts of the Commonwealth 
(1650, 1651) had been largely ignored by the colonists. 
Cf. G. L. Beer, Origins of the British Colonial System 
‘New York, 1908), p. 399. 

® Bodleian, Clarendon State Papers, ed. Bliss, 
Appendix v, p. 269. 


England somewhat too hastily saw its own 
faithful reflection—behaved with a proper 
enthusiasm, though even there Virginian reluc- 
tance to part with the trade of their good friends 
the Dutch was marked.” Nova Scotia’s future 
was doubtful, with the French encroaching on 
that neighbourhood and fishing in troubled 
Newfoundland waters. Old and New England 
alike distrusted the presence of the Dutch in 
the Hudson valley. In the Caribbean, Barbados 
and its satellite Leeward Islands were the prey 
of internal factions and external proprietorial 
claims ; Cromwell’s legacy of Jamaica presented 
a formidable study in anarchy and confusion. 
Had the English administration set out in 1660 
to pursue some comprehensive active policy in 
America, it must assuredly have failed. Not 
until England had absorbed New Netherland 
and planted Carolina were the Atlantic terri- 
tories contiguous; a common administrative 
system had thus to wait on those events. It was 
all very well for the English mercantile 
interest in 1661, much hotter against New 
England “independency” than Charles and 
Hyde (now Clarendon) themselves, to advise 
the King to take the government of every 
colonial territory into his own hands and keep 
it there;* the politicians, already faced with the 
difficulty of administering three diverse king- 
doms from an empty Treasury, were naturally 
loath to add the problems of another hemi- 
sphere to their load. Thus the treatment they 
prescribed was individual, one that took into 
account the differing conditions prevailing in 
each colony. 

The continental colonies were frontiers of 
settlement, frontiers that expanded. To regu- 
late this process was bound to be very expensive, 
as no profit from the territories concerned 
would ever be forthcoming to pay for the costs 
of defence that the regulation incurred; and 
perhaps in the long run it was pointless to try, 
as between them the Indians and the Alleg- 
hanies set up as effective a barrier to “ Tartar- 
like roaming” as any. These colonies’ sea- 
faring commerce must, of course, be subject to 
the Acts of Trade, but their internal, political 


7 P. A. Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the 
17th Century, II (New York, 1896), 310. 

8 Minutes of the Council of Plantations, Janu 
7th, 1661, Public Record Office, C[olonial] O[ffice] 
1/14, No. 8. 
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organization was their own affair. Thus, the 
actual process of Restoration was less of a 
calamity to New England than many of its 
inhabitants had feared. Every colony had its 
representative Assembly, and this degree of 
local self-government was not denied it. For 
the King amicably confirmed the existing 
Charters as they fell in, and resorted to the old 
practice of issuing proprietary grants as the 
occasions arose. 

The record shows that between 1660 and 
1670 laisser-aller was the rule. A royal com- 
mission to govern Virginia went to Sir William 
Berkeley on July 31st, 1660, in fact a confirma- 
tion of his previous election by the Virginia 
Assembly. New and very liberal Charters were 
issued to Connecticut in February 1662 and to 
Rhode Island in July 1663—the twin breakaway 
settlements from Massachusetts, both of which 
had had no previous legal status. In April 1663, 
eight Privy Councillors—six of them tested 
Cavaliers—obtained the full proprietorial grant 
of Carolina. In April 1664, commissioners 
were sent to Massachusetts to examine con- 





By courtesy of the 
Charleston, Carolina, founded in 1670, from Ogilby’s ‘* America’ 
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ditions there. Although the rebuff they met 
there gave the colony a bad reputation in 
Whitehall, the colony’s Charter was confirmed, 
because it was still the administration’s aim to 
knit all the colonies into the scheme of the Acts 
of Trade; it was neither prepared nor able to 
press issues of political principle for their own 
sake. In June the Duke of York, who had a 
proprietary Charter to the territory of New 
Netherland in his pocket even before war was 
declared against the Dutch, leased a portion of 
his subsequent gains, East and West New 
Jersey, to two cronies, Sir John Berkeley and 
Sir George Cartaret. In November 1670, the 
Bahama Islands were added to the domain of 
the Carolina proprietors. 

But from 1670 onwards this /aisser-aller 
policy begins to undergo modification. Al- 
though in February 1673 Virginian territory 
was granted to Lords Culpeper and Arlington, 
at a rent of 40s. a year for thirty-one years, too 
sinister a purpose need not be read into this; 
the English Government had no wish to remove 
the territory from the control of the settled 
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of State, from the portrait by H. Tuer 


administration there, and the two noble 
grantees were not permitted to alienate lands 
that had been confirmed to tenants before 
September 1661, nor might they set aside the 
laws of the colony. Nor was the famous grant 
of Pennsylvania to William Penn in 1681 so 
generous in its terms as were earlier Charters 
—for instanc2, Penn was liable to forfeit his 
government if he allowed any breach of the 
Acts of Trade. 

It was the resolve to enforce these Acts that 
brought Whitehall to the investigation of the 
methods of colonial governance. Systematiza- 





tion must be carried out; and fortune favoured 
the process. Berkeley ruled Virginia under a 
“family compact ” system until 1676, when a 
white revolt accompanied an Indian war; and 
the experience of Culpeper, sent out thereafter 
to look after his property, made that peer glad 
to hand the colony over to the Crown in May 
1684, in return for some cash down and a 
pension. New York’s first Assembly was not 
summoned until 1683, and would not have been 
summoned then had the government remained 
solvent. The colonists, seeking their quid pro 
quo, took their chance to present a Charter of 
Franchises and Liberties, which their master 
the Duke of York signed in October 1684; but 
four months later the Duke was King, the 
Charter annulled, and New York embalmed as 
a Royal Province. As for New England, the 
English merchants’ complaints against smug- 
gling came to a head in 1676, and now their 
indignation was surpassed by members of the 
Privy Council sitting as a Committee of Trade 
and Plantations. In October 1677, Massachu- 
setts did pass a law enforcing the Acts of Trade, 
but this effort to temper the wind came a little 
late, as the King’s advisers were already con- 
sidering issuing a quo warranto against the 
Colony’s Charter. The district of New Hamp- 
shire was given a separate government in 1679, 
to weaken Massachusetts, but it was clear that 
if the Acts of Trade were ever going to be 
observed there, the original 1629 Charter must 
be got rid of. By 1681, the Lords of Trade 
were already canvassing the advantages of 
having a single royal Governor set over all the 
New England colonies.°® 

The King had learned how keen was the 
cutting edge of quo warranto in his campaign 
against municipal corporations in England, and 
it is significant that it was the day after he won 
his greatest success in this field—the passing 
of judgment against the Charter of the City of 
London, on June 12th, 1683—that a writ was 
ordered to be issued against the Massachusetts 
Bay Company, on the grounds that it had 
usurped to be “ a body politick.” The Charters 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island, of the 
Jerseys, of Carolina and Bermuda, received the 


® April 16th, 1681, C{alendar of] S[tate] P[apers], 
C[olonial], 1681-5, 82. 
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same treatment. By 1689 only those of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and the Bahamas 
were intact, and New England was herself a 
Dominion. The Crown had made itself master 
of the American estate. 

How was this remarkable success achieved ? 
What caused the change from /aisser-aller to 
the establishment of royal control ? The key to 
these problems lies in the nature of Charles II’s 
personal government. 

If Clarendon had been a success as Charles’ 
Chief Minister, much less would now be heard 
of his cantankerousness or of the intrigues of 
his enemies. But he was not. In the years 
1660-7 the record of both the Treasury and the 
Navy is poor throughout; uneasiness stamped 
the Governments both of Scotland and Ireland; 
foreign affairs were conducted not only dis- 
honestly, which would have been forgiven, but 
with remarkable ineptitude. Estimates, whether 
of naval or military expenditure, or of the 
returns from the Farm of the Revenue, were 
generally wildly wrong. Salaries remained 
unpaid, arrears accumulated. Despite the 
admitted need for it, no close-knit administra- 
tive structure was set up. Clarendon, on his 
own showing, took “ great pains” in every 
branch of the public business—and very little 
got done. Colonial affairs, as others, bowed 
before the wind that blew loudest in Whitehall. 
The political confusion of this period may be 
judged from the plaintive tone of a question- 
naire sent by the Privy Council to its Committee 
of Trade in August 1667. What were the 
immediate necessities of the American planta- 
tions ? 
To whom should he send them?!®_ No firm 
policy evident there. What Pepys tells us 
about one Committee is probably true of the 
rest: 

“* |. .mever sit down; one comes, now another 
goes, then comes another; one complaining that 
nothing is done, another swearing that he hath 
been here these two hours and nobody come. At 
last it comes to this, My Lord Annesley, says he, 
‘I think we must be forced to get the King to 


come to every committee: for I do not see that 
we do anything at any time but when he is here.’ ” © 


By 1669, however, order had been restored 


© August 30th, 1667, A[cts of the] P{rivy] 
Cfouncil], C{olonial], I, 717. 
‘! Pepys’ Diary, February 27th, 1665. 


What orders should the King send? 


to the administration. Death and dismissal had 
removed the architects of 1660 from the scene. 
The way was open for new men, the émigrés 
who did not know much about England but 
who were determined to maintain themselves 
in positions of influence, men whose model in 
this was Charles II himself. The Cabal was 
not a Ministry: it was a group of King’s 
Friends, no one of which made a friend of 
another. It was the King who now supplied 
the dynamism to domestic and foreign policies, 
and the very scope of Titus Oates’ fantasies of 
1678 is one measure of Charles’ activities, for 
Oates would never have been believed had not 
the King and his agents already been suspect. 
In the field of colonial government, the same 
dynamic went to work. Clarendon had laid at 
least the foundations of a competent colonial 
administration. On these Charles began to 
rear a policy embodying his faith in the efficacy 
of government by prerogative. 

To the merchant, the Englishmen who lived 
in oversea territories were just so many pro- 
ducers, or consumers—preferably both; but the 
King of England could not look upon them 
quite in this way. He was no less King in 
America. Those who lived there were his sub- 
jects, who owed him their allegiance, for which 
in return they deserved his good governance 
and protection. The actions therefore of the 
last two Stewart Kings in American affairs are 
not those of economists anxious to erase a dis- 
crepancy from their commercial tables, but of 
rulers determined to put an end to sedition. 
The authority of the Crown must be made the 
supreme factor in every activity of government, 
both in England and elsewhere. To preserve 
what he saw as his own was the one cause for 
which Charles would exert himself; with James, 
it was an obsession. The 1670’s and 1680’s thus 
saw the reins of colonial administration drawn 
firmly in, and close co-ordination between 
departments of State was not merely asked for 
but obtained. The grandees had to be content 
to sink their individuality, to find unusual 
corporate unity, to wield in such a group as 
“the Lords of the Privy Council appointed a 
Committee of Trade ” the political power that 
they would have preferred to exercise in person. 

The Secretaries of State were assiduous 
civil servants like Joseph Williamson, Henry 

















Coventry, Leoline Jenkins. They owed their 
place to royal favour, and drafted letters to colon- 
ial Governors in language that Queen Elizabeth I 
might well have approved. The Lords of Trade 
were those same peers who had to acquiesce 
in angry deadlock with the Commons over 
questions of privilege; they were accordingly 
the more assertive in a field where they could 
not be so easily gainsaid. ‘‘ Of what evil con- 
sequence it is,” they reported to the King, on 
the occasion of a petition from Barbados com- 
plaining of the bad effects of the Acts of Trade 
on the sugar-economy, “that any of your 
Subjects should presume to petition Your Matie 
against Acts of Parlament (which are the laws 
they live under) and call them Grievances! ”* 
The colonial Governor became a lesser figure, 
and in the 1670’s his Council was nominated by 
Whitehall and not by himself, for the King was 
resolved that colonists should know “ they are 
not to govern themselves, but be governed by 
him.” Local offices that had been previously 
within the gift of the Governor were now filled 
by the Crown, and Secretary Sir Henry 
Coventry warned Sir Jonathan Atkins in Bar- 
bados that objections to this practice would 
have short shrift, for the King “ was resolved 
to continue his Great Seale as far as by law he 
can, and those of his learned Councell tell me 
that is far enough.”!* The impression is 
inescapable that the monarchy was testing its 
strength in an arena far removed from the 
scrutiny of a factious and turbulent Parliament. 
** Distance of place,” runs an ominous royal 
message of this time, “‘ shall shelter none from 
our Justice and Power.”!* The voice is Caesar’s, 
and redoubtable Massachusetts was to bear 
witness to the force of its resolution. 

Even when, at home, the King’s enemies, 
the Exclusionists, seemed to be getting the 
upper hand, Charles’ dexterity did not fail him. 
In 1679 he was forced to dismiss his trusted 
agent Danby, and was hemmed in rather than 
advised by a ring of thirty-three Privy Coun- 
cillors—at their head Shaftesbury and the 
“country party” leaders: this new Council, 


*? November 8th, 1676, CO 1/38, No. 31. 

13 Coventry to Atkins (Barbados), July 25th, 1679, 
B. M., Add. MS. 25120, ff. 96, 120. 

4@The King to Deputy-Governor Codrington, 
Council and Assembly of Barbados, November 22nd, 
1671, APCC I, 931. 
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remarked the French Ambassador, Barrillon, 
was “ not a council but an assembly of estates.” 
There were four new committees established, 
including the one for the business of trade and 
plantations, but their members were soon made 
aware they were not at the heart of affairs. 
Charles had an alternative paymaster in the 
King of France, and did not trouble to honour 
the promise he had made to take no step, 
whether in foreign or domestic policy, without 
the most meticulous guidance from all and 
sundry. ‘‘ They have put a set of men about 
me, but they shall know nothing!”© Only 
four of his Councillors knew of his decision to 
prorogue Parliament on May 27th, 1679, only 
six days after the first Exclusion Bill—debarring 
the Catholic James, Duke of York, from suc- 
ceeding his brother on the throne—had been 
passed in a House wherein there were barely 
thirty avowed supporters of the Crown. The 
decision in March 1681 to summon a Parlia- 
ment at Oxford was also the King’s own: “ this 
morning at Council,” Anglesey noted in his 
diary, “his Maty declared without asking 
(yea, refusing to take) their advice, his dreadfull 
resolution.”'® All politicians had to marry their 
principles to those of the King, new men whom 
the oldsters called “the chits ”—Lawrence 
Hyde, Godolphin, Sunderland. Oxford brought 
Charles a marked success, and this, together 
with his successful campaign against the City 
of London—“ the King of England is likewise 
King of London,” wrote Jeffreys—and the 
defeat of the Rye House plot, all proved to 
young men with careers to make that royalism 
was the best mode to follow. Halifax, the 
greatest figure of the time, trimmed to the side 
in power, despising himself heartily for doing 
so. 

The Lords of Trade, shut from out the 
King’s confidence, lost their self-confidence, 
and found their decisions on colonial business 
subordinated to those of the Secretary of State, 
who was now not just a civil servant but a 
King’s Friend. Their corporate opinion disliked 
the grant of great American territories to Penn 
in 1681; the continuance of the royal grants to 
colonial offices; the evacuation of Tangier in 
1683, “to save charge, that the Court might 


15 Ailesbury’s Memoirs, I, 36. 
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last out the longer without a Parliament ””?’ 
—but all these things occurred. Their colonial 
province was constantly invaded by the full 
Privy Council, and it was at that Board, and not 
at their own, that the great question of the 
revocation of the Massachusetts Charter was 
thrashed out. The process of centralization, in 
colonial as in all other affairs of state, had begun, 
one that was to reach its climax in the con- 
struction of a royal “Dominion of New 
England ” under James II, and in that king’s 
appointment of a Committee of the whole 
Council for the business of trade and foreign 
plantations. 

The Stewart Monarchy does not pass for a 
successful institution, but it won at least a 
sizeable victory in America. The Parliament 
of England, absorbed as always in the assertion 
of its own importance, never noticed these 
laurels of its adversary. In 1688 it made no 
charge against King James that he had broken 
the “ contract” with his subjects in America. 
It was well that it did not, for in fact the Crown 
had made no such con- 
tract, and this the King 
might easily have prov- 
ed in a court of law, had 
he had the opportunity 
to doso; for each colony 
had a royal sanction for 
existence, and nearly 
every sanction bore a 
royal seal. In America 
the monarchy was left 
free to define its own 
terms, appealing to the 
‘laws of England” in 

‘7 Burnet, A History of 
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as ringing a voice as ever did any radical subject. 
Colonial Assemblymen, in particular those of 
Massachusetts and Jamaica, might love to make 
speeches declaring that they were all freeborn 
Englishmen; but this was so much rhetoric, for 
the law said nothing about their birth but a 
great deal about their status—as subjects of the 
Crown. No Parliamentarian, nor any English 
jurist, whatever provocation they might feel, 
ever made common cause with the colonists on 
this point, because they knew the point carried 
too far would prove treason. In 1689 they had 
a revolution at home, but one that was cloaked 
in law; but another century was to pass before 
Englishmen in America won the “ rights” 
they had protested in vain before King Charles 
II and King James II, to be governed “ accor- 
ding to the known laws of England”: but that 
revolution could not be cloaked in law once it 
had got under way, and “‘ Americans” early 
knew this. They were breaking the legal bonds 
set upon them by the Stewart Kings, and, 
unlike the English of 1689, once they had 
broken these they were 
driven to depose not 
merely a King but the 
Crown itself. This at 
least was logical: and its 
logic might well have 
won the _ sardonic 
approval of Charles II 
himself, already a 
romantic name, a 
“ Merry Monarch ” of 
the storybooks, when 
latter-day Americans 
demolished the com- 
mercial and institution- 
al system he had done 
so much to construct. 


** Not just a civil servant, 
but a King’s Friend’’; sir 
JOSEPH WILLIAMSON (1630- 
1701), Secretary of State, 
School of Lely; detail 

















N THE HISTORY OF WESTERN civilization, 
| consantine the Great is generally accorded 

a place with such figures as Augustus and 
Charlemagne. His reign is often regarded— 
and with much justice—as the watershed that 
divides the ancient from the medieval world. 
Constantine represents the fusion of two great 
instituuons: the Roman Empire which, for 
over three centuries, had given unity to the 
ancient world, and the Christian Church 


By R. A. G. CARSON 


The Emperor 
Constantine and 


Christianity 


In the reign of Constantine (A.D. 306-337) the Church 
was built up to be a partner of the Empire ; when the 
Empire fell the Church took its place as the guardian of 


Western traditions. 


which, throughout the Middle Ages, was to 
provide, in a world of semi-barbarism and 
splintered states, almost the sole unifying 
influence. That such a fusion should have 
taken place at precisely this point in history was 
providential. Under Constantine, and despite 
the events which we shall examine presently, 
the Empire was still a political unity, spanning 
a great portion of the civilized world; it was 
sti an administrative organization of consider- 
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able efficiency. But the spirit that had informed 
the earlier Empire was dying out. The fresh 
spirit embodied in the teachings of the Christian 
Church, which for long had been obliged to 
exist in secret, and under repression, was now 
suddenly, as it seems to us through the per- 
spective of history, set free to make its rapid 
way. A new force was infused into the Empire, 
which helped to maintain it for another century 
and a half, and which ultimately transmitted 
through the Dark Ages some tradition and 
recollection of a political ideal superior to that 
of the petty state. 

Let us look first at the political scene in 
which Constantine was to enact an important 
role. After the great crisis in the middle of the 
third century, when the Empire suffered 
temporary partition, a steady recovery and 
consolidation were effected by a series of 
military emperors, culminating in Diocletian. 
As one of his measures to ensure the stability 
of the Empire, Diocletian, reserving the eastern 
section for himself, appointed Maximian as his 
colleague in the West. To avoid further dis- 
puted successions, in 293 he made Constantine’s 
father, Constantius, the Caesar, or second-in- 
command, in the West. Constantine himself 
did not remain with his father, but spent some 
time in the East under Diocletian and his 
Caesar, Galerius. In 303 a new persecution of 
the Christians was decreed by Diocletian, pro- 
bably at the instigation of Galerius. It was 
undertaken not so much for purely religious 
reasons, as on the grounds that the refusal of 
the Christians to conform in the matter of the 
traditional sacrifices, indicating loyalty to the 
emperor, was a danger to the unity of the state. 
The succession policy was carried a step further 
n 305 with the abdication of Diocletian and 
Maximian, the promotion of Constantius and 
Galerius as Augusti and the appointment of 
new Caesars, Maximinus Daza and Severus, 
in the East and West respectively. 


































The Arch of Constantine, 
north side, showing Vic- 
tories with the spirits of 
Winter and Spring 


So far the system of the Tetrarchy, or four 
Emperors, had worked well; in 306, however, 
on the death of Constantius at York, Con- 
stantine, who had joined his father in Britain, 
was proclaimed Emperor by the army. In 
Italy, this dynastic idea also found expression 
in the assumption of the title of Augustus by 
Maxentius, the son of Maximian who himself 
now re-assumed the title of Augustus. There 
was a short-lived alliance between Maximian 




















Gigantic head of CONSTANTINE, c. 330, in the Palazzo 


Fig. 1. 
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Coin showing SOL, with a cross in the field 


and Constantine; but in his later endeavours to 
remove Constantine, Maximian met his death 
in 310. Hitherto, the Western Tetrarchs had 
been regarded as under the particular protec- 
tion of Hercules; but now that Constantine 
had broken away from the legalistic succession, 
he found a title for his authority in his descent 
from a former emperor, Claudius II. With 
this dynastic conception went a new religious 
cult, that of Sol, the sun-god. The worship of 
Sol was widespread in the East and also in the 
Gallic provinces ruled by Constantine; and it 
is at this time that the great series of coins 
dedicated to Soli Invicto Comiti has its begin- 
ning (Fig. 1). 

The persecutions of the Christians decreed 
in 303 had not been carried out by Constantius 
in the West, and under Constantine the 
Christians continued to be left in peace. The 
policy of persecution in the East, far from 
achieving its aim, had meanwhile created only 
further instability; it was abandoned when 
Galerius published his decree of toleration in 
311, a short time before his death. In the strife 
that ensued, both Maximinus Daza and his 
colleague, Licinius, claimed to be Augusti in 
the East. Licinius, confined to the poorer 
European share of the eastern empire, became 
an ally of Constantine, while Maxentius in 
Italy aligned himself with Maximinus. Despite 
the fact that two earlier attempts by Severus 
and Galerius to remove Maxentius had failed, 
Constantine determined upon the invasion of 
Italy. Although the Sybilline books and the 
augurs had assured Maxentius that the cam- 
paign would bring “‘ death to ‘the enemy of 
Rome,” Constantine defeated his troops in 
Northern Italy, and pressed on towards the 
capital. 

Here must be considered one of the great 
debates on Constantine and on his relation to 
Christianity ; for it was before the fateful battle 
of the Milvian Bridge, where Maxentius was 
defeated and perished, that Constantine saw 
his famous vision. According to Eusebius, who 
wrote the life of Constantine, on the night 
before the battle the Emperor saw above the 
setting sun the sign of the cross and the words 
In Hoc Signo Victor Eris—in this sign shall 
thou be victor ; and Christ appeared 
to him in a dream, bidding him take the sign 











Fig. 2. 


The Labarum impaling the serpent 


as his talisman. Constantine accordingly caused 
a standard to be made bearing this device— 
the /abarum (Fig. 2); he also placed the initials 
of Christ’s name, the Chi-Rho on his own 
helmet. Lactantius, the author of the famous 
Deaths of the Persecutors, relates that it was the 
initial letters of Christ’s name that Constantine 
saw in his vision, and that Christ bade him not 
only place the letters on his own helmet but 
also on the shields of his soldiers. One school 
of thought, which questions the sincerity of 
Constantine’s Christianity, suggests that his 
subsequent support of the Church was the 
result of calculated policy, and that the story 
of the vision is merely propagandist embroidery 
made up long after the event. 

It must be granted that the accounts of the 
vision were composed considerably after the 
event; and there is also an anachronism in 





The Christogram on Constantine’s helmet 


Fig. 3. 


Eusebius’s description of the /abarum. He 
relates that the heads of the Caesars, the sons 
of Constantine, were painted with his on the 
labarum, though in fact the sons were not made 
Caesars until five years later. Much evidence, 
however, can be adduced to indicate that the 
vision was a genuine experience for Constantine. 
On a series of his coins the helmet worn by the 
Emperor is decorated with the Chi-Rho 
(Fig. 3); since this detail on an official issue of 
coinage—it is argued—could hardly have been 
introduced without the Emperor’s approval, 
there is objective and indisputable evidence of 
Constantine’s open adherence to Christianity 
not long after the battle of the Milvian Bridge, 
for the coins are dated to 317. Unfortunately, 
the coins showing the Chi-Rho on the helmet 
are rare, and might well have been the result 
of zeal on the part of an individual die-cutter. 





Fig. 4. Gold medallion showing the Emperor’s elaborate dress 
15 
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The imperial Tetrarchy: CONSTANTIUS, GALERIUS, DIOCLETIAN and MAXIMIAN, c. A.D. 300, 
on the outside of St. Mark’s, Venice 


Much stronger evidence is provided by the 
silver medallions which show Constantine 
wearing a helmet with an ornamental attach- 
ment bearing the Chi-Rho (Fig. 7). Unlike 
coins, which were struck at mints all over the 
Empire and often far removed from the 
Emperor’s immediate control, medallions were 
produced at a mint conveniently situated to the 
Emperor’s court and headquarters. They were 
occasion pieces, for presentation to individuals, 
if not by the Emperor personally, at least on 
his direction. These medallions, with their 
clear Christian emblems, were struck in 315, 
only some three years after the Milvian Bridge 
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and offer strong support for the authenticity of 
the story of the vision. The general trend of 
coin types also reinforces belief, if not in 
Constantine’s adherence to Christianity, at 
least in his movement away from overt 
paganism. The old gods disappear from the 
coins after 312 with the exception of Sol, who 
figures extensively up to 317. The mono- 
theistic deity, occasionally shown on coins 
with a plain cross or cross with Rho in the field 
(Fig. 1), may have served as a half-way house 
in the religious progress of Constantine himself 
or in his public acknowledgment of his beliefs. 

Much is made of Constantine’s toleration of 





paganism up to the very last years of his reign 
by those who regard his Christianity as merely 
a political profession. In a civilization that has 
been universally Christian for at least a mil- 
lennium, it is not easy to imagine a time when it 
was not so. During the first three centuries 
after Christ’s death, the faith had made con- 
siderable headway in the East; but in the West, 
though belief in the old gods had for the most 
part vanished and given way to monotheism, 
the Christian faith had remained largely an 
“underground ” religion and had not pene- 
trated widely into the conservative ruling strata. 
That Constantine, somewhat ahead of popular 
opinion, had to be politic in his actions need 
not discredit his own personal belief. On the 
great Arch which he had constructed in Rome 
to commemorate his defeat of Maxentius, 
an inscription characterizes his actions as 
instinctu divinitatis: this reference to a general 
unnamed divinity may have been as far as Con- 
stantine was willing to go at that time in publicly 
acknowledging his belief. His actions, in any 
event, were not those .of one lukewarm 
towards the Christian Church; shortly after the 
defeat of Maxentius, Constantine as senior 
Augustus ordered Maximinus to issue an edict 
of toleration in the East. In the following year, 
313, Constantine met Licinius, the other 
Augustus in the East, at Milan, where an 
edict of complete religious freedom throughout 
the Empire was promulgated. 

Thus far Constantine had been concerned 
to create favourable circumstances for the 
toleration of the Christian faith; but in 313 he 
is also seen playing an active réle in Church 
affairs. In Africa, after the close of the per- 
secutions, the new bishop of Carthage, 
Caecilianus, encountered opposition from a 
body of his clergy led by Donatus, who held 
that he was too lenient towards those who had 
recanted during the persecutions. A break- 
away sect under Donatus was_ therefore 
established. Upon his victory over Maxentius, 
Constantine had decreed the restoration of 
Church property and the provision of necessary 
funds to the Church; but these measures 
applied only to the established church and not 
to the Donatist schismatics. The Donatists 
appealed to Constantine to settle the dispute, 
but the council set up by the Pope found 
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against the Donatists, who thereupon again 
appealed to the emperor. Constantine called 
together a wider tribunal of western bishops; 
and this met in 314 as the Council of Arles. 
Again the decision went against the Donatists, 
and Constantine, in his letters sent to bishops 
and officialk—some of which have been 
regarded as forgeries, though modern scholar- 
ship tends to accept them as genuine—is 
shown to be anxiously concerned about the 
effects of schism, not only upon imperial unity 
but upon the status and reputation of the 
Church. 

Most of this period Constantine spent in 
Gaul; despite his victory over Maxentius 
in Italy, he did not fix his court permanently in 
conservative Rome. The old capital remained 
the centre of support for the old ways and 
the old religions, and throughout the fourth 
century fostered pagan reaction and revival. 
Indeed, as will appear later, Constantine finally 
abandoned Rome as the ideal centre of the 
empire, and established his own headquarters 
elsewhere. He had suggested his brother-in- 
law, Bassianus, for appointment as Caesar in 
Italy; but the latter’s brother, Senicio, was an 
adherent of Licinius, and an attempt was begun 
by him to undermine Constantine in the West. 
The refusal of Licinius to disown Senicio led 
to war, which had no decisive outcome. 
Licinius was left as Augustus in the East; but 
he had to cede his hold on all provinces in 
Europe, with the exception of Thrace. 

In Africa, the Donatists, still objecting to 
the decision of the Council of Arles, again 
petitioned Constantine for his own judgment; 
and, in 316, after long vacillation, he decreed 
the confiscation of the Donatist church and its 
repression by force. The West, where con- 
tinued ecclesiastical strife had disappointed his 
hopes of finding in the Church a powerful 
united ally for the state, was now distasteful to 
Constantine. He spent the next years in the 
Balkan provinces that he had won from 
Licinius, and for some time had thoughts of 
creating a new imperial capital at Serdica, the 
modern Sophia. It was in Serdica in 317 that 
Constantine’s sons, Crispus and Constantine 
the younger, together with the young Licinius, 
the son of the Eastern Augustus, were appointed 
Caesars. Dissension now gradually increased 
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Bust of Licinrus, Eastern Emperor until A.D. 324 


between Constantine and Licinius. After his 
initial implementation of the Edict of Milan of 
313, Licinius pursued no active course of 
favour toward the Christian Church; and from 
about 321 onwards repressive measures once 
more began to be taken against the Christians 
under his rule. This policy of Licinius’s may 
have been intended not so much to weaken 
Christian support for Constantine in the East, 
as to gain for himself the support of pagans in 
the West, in the struggle for power now be- 


coming inevitable. War came in 324, and at 
Chrysopolis Licinius’ army was defeated, while 
his fleet was shattered at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. Licinius was banished to Salonica, 
but his life was not long spared. 

Constantine was now the sole ruler of the 
Roman Empire, and one of his first cares 
became the establishment of a new capital. 
Politically Rome had for long ceased to be the 
real capital; for she was placed geographically 
too far from the scenes that demanded the 
Emperor’s presence—namely, the northern and 
eastern frontiers. Successive emperors, from 
Gallienus in the mid-third century, had experi- 
mented with various headquarters in Northern 
Italy and in the Balkans; Constantine, however, 
settled on the city of Byzantium, ideally 
situated as a military and administrative head- 
quarters at the junction of East and West. 
One of his most powerful motives was the 
desire to establish a Christian capital, distinct 
from Rome and uncontaminated by pagan 
reaction. Constantine did revisit Rome in 326, 
to celebrate in the traditional capital the fes- 
tivities for his vicennalia, his twenty years of 
rule. Here it was, in this year, that his wife, 
Fausta, who was the daughter of Maximian, 
and his eldest son, Crispus, were put to death. 
The story behind these murders still remains a 
mystery. Court intrigue, later such a pro- 
minent feature of the Byzantine court, may well 
have exacerbated a touchy domestic and poli- 
tical situation. Crispus, Constantine’s eldest 
son by his first wife, Minervina, was consider- 
ably older than his sons by Fausta. In the 
recent war with Licinius, Crispus had played a 
notable réle, having been in charge of the fleet 
that had been successful at the Dardanelles. 
Fausta, jealous for the claims of her own sons, 
is said to have accused Crispus of attempting 
relations with her; another version assigns to 
Crispus the réle of Joseph. Crispus was con- 
demned to banishment; but Constantine’s 
orders were intercepted by Fausta and a decree 
of death substituted; upon the revelation of 
this intrigue, Constantine had her put to death. 
These murders are often quoted as evidence of 
Constantine’s insincere Christianity; but, 
although they were not the acts of one who 
truly embraces Christ’s teaching, they are, 
unfortunately, not unparalleled in the acts of 
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many who are accepted as genuinely professing 
Christians. The celebrations of the vicennalia, 
which continued after the murders, must have 
seemed a mockery; and doubtless Constantine 
was relieved to return to his new capital, on 
which work had begun in 324. Although the 
pagan temples of Byzantium were not des- 
troyed, and the foundation was attended by 
traditional pagan rites, and even the coins 
struck for the foundation showed a representa- 
tion of the city’s personification (Fig. 5), 
the essential act in pagan worship, which was 
sacrifice, was banished from Constantine’s city, 
Constantinople, the Christian Rome. 

Even now that he was sole emperor, Con- 
stantine did not feel sufficiently secure to 
launch an all-out attack upon paganism; and 
edicts issued after the defeat of Licinius re- 
assured the pagans in his newly acquired 
provinces of toleration. In one decade Con- 
stantine had done much to alter the position 
of the Church: in 313 the Edict of Milan had 
assured Christians of toleration, but eleven 
years later it was the pagan world that needed 
re-assurance. The Emperor’s attempt to 
secure unity in the Church in Africa by the 
repression of the Donatists had been abandoned 
as impracticable after only a few years. Now 
once more his hope of finding in the Church a 
firm partner for his consolidated Empire was 
to be disappointed. This time disunity in the 
Church appeared in the East; and its cause was 
not schism but heresy—the doctrine of Arius of 
Alexandria which denied the full divinity of 
Christ. A council of bishops was called to meet 
at Ancyra to condemn Arius; but Constantine 
had learnt his lesson from the incident of the 
Donatists and the Council of Arles. Instead, 
he himself convened a council at Nicaea in 325, 
attended not only by Eastern bishops but by all 
bishops. This was the first ecumenical council 
of the Church. How much or little Constantine 
may have grasped of the philosophy and 
theology involved in the dispute, we cannot say. 
But the outcome of the council, under his 
oresidency, was an affirmation of the Athanasian 
creed of God in Three Persons, with the son 
1ot of like substance oporovaros but of the 
same substance dpoovatos, a creed so framed 
hat conformity was eased and even Arius could 
ventually make his peace with the Church. 





Fig. 5. Medallion showing Constantinople personified, 
and Victory crowning the Emperor 





Fig. 6. ‘“‘ Gazing heavenwards ” 





Fig. 7. Constantine with Christogram on helmet, a 
medallion of c. 315 


Nevertheless, there was not complete peace in 
the Church; for the bishop of Alexandria, 
Athanasius, refused to receive Arius back into 
communion; and his continued obstinacy led 
to his exile to Gaul, where he remained, still 
defiant, until the death of Constantine in 337. 

However, early in his progress Constantine 
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may have accepted the Christian faith, and 
however much he may have done to further the 
cause of the Church and make it an ally, rather 
than an enemy, of the Empire, he had not fully 
acknowledged his faith by being baptized. It is 
perhaps an over-subtle explanation of his delay 
that Constantine did not dare risk his eternal 
salvation by a premature baptism, knowing that 
the secure tenure of temporal power would 
involve his committing deeds that only a 
martyr’s death could redeem. Baptism, how- 
ever, was a cancellation of all past sins. Whether 
it was for this reason, or whether it was that he 
continued to nourish some final scruple of 
scepticism, it was only at the approach of death 
that Constantine offered himself for baptism. 
In the spring of 337 he fell ill; and tradition 
records that he was anxious to be baptized in 
Jordan as Christ had been; but he had only 
reached Nicomedia when the end approached. 
There he was baptized by the bishop of 
Nicomedia, Eusebius; at noon, on the day of 
Pentecost, he died. 

Despite the many representations of Con- 
stantine in sculptural form, and the great 
number of coin portraits, we have little real 
knowledge of his personal appearance. The 
iconography of the period was formal, and 
the typical portrait on his coins (Fig. 6) is no 
more than a handsome ideal. The evidence of 
contemporary authorities is often conflicting; 
but the Emperor seems to have been fairly tall 
and well-built, and to have preserved a vigorous 
bearing even in his later years. Contrary to the 
evidence of the coin portraits, he is said to have 
had a somewhat aquiline nose and to have worn 
a reddish beard. The orientalizing of the 
imperial court, which rendered the Emperor 
inaccessible except through a series of officials 
of increasingly higher grade, had been one of 
the institutions of Diocletian. It had been 
meant to increase the security of the Emperor; 
but, as a further consequence, the ceremony 
and splendour associated with eastern courts 
had also come to be adopted. The richly 
elaborate court dress of Constantine has been 
delightfully satirized in Evelyn Waugh’s Helena 
(though the green wig he describes as worn by 
Constantine must surely be an invention); 
Eusebius, however, describes the Emperor, at 
the conference of Nicaea, as “‘ clad in raiment 


which glittered as it were with the rays of light, 
reflecting the glowing radiance of a purple robe 
and adorned with the brilliant splendour of 
gold and precious stones.” (See Fig. 4) 

It is a much harder task to evaluate con- 
temporary estimates of Constantine’s character: 
pagan authors paint him as, at best, un- 
scrupulously ambitious and cruel, while 
Christian testimony makes him a model of all 
the virtues. A number of characteristics are, 
nevertheless, apparent from a study of his 
known actions and career. He was certainly 
ambitious; and his gradual building up of 
power, from his initial position as Caesar in 
the West to that of sole emperor, affords ample 
proof of his astuteness and diplomacy. There 
is a suspicion that he may have been a time- 
server; for, although the custom was to deify 
emperors after their death, Constantine is 
shown by the coin evidence to have postponed 
this honour to his father, who died in 306, when 
the dynastic flavour of such an act might have 
given offence to the then more powerful 
members of the Tetrarchic system, and only 
to have given it prominence on his coins when 
he was more secure as an Augustus in 307. 
His path to power involved the removal of rivals 
in the persons of Maximian, Maxentius and 
finally Licinius. Of these, Maxentius was 
killed in battle; and, towards the other two, 
Constantine exercised, for his times, a con- 
siderable degree of patience, before in the end 
they met their deaths on his order. Even after 
making due allowance for the vilification of his 
predecessors and contemporaries by the Church 
fathers, Constantine emerges, none the less, 
as a rather more humane figure, being tem- 
pered without doubt by something of the 
Christian teaching. For, despite many of his 
actions, the consensus of evidence indicates a 
genuine personal acceptance of Christianity by 
Constantine. More far-reaching for history 
were the political and ecclesiastical results of 
his policy: by him the Church was first built 
up to be a partner of the Empire. When in the 
mid-fifth century even the nominal Empire in 
the West vanished, the Church was ready to 
take its place and spread, through the darkness 
of the Middle Ages, not only the light of its 
gospel but also the traditions of the Roman 
Empire. 


Illustrations of coins by courtesy of the British Museum, with the exception of Fig. 3, Bundesammlung von 
Miinzen, Vienna, and Fig. 5, Staatliche Manzsammlung, Munich 














By NICHOLAS KING 


The Siege 
of Mafeking 


“A game of bluff from 
start to finish,” said Baden- 
Powell, British commander 
during the seven-months’ 


siege 


T THE END OF THE nineteenth century 
Mafeking had little to distinguish it 
from any other trading settlement and 
village in South Africa. Situated on the railway 
line from Bulawayo to the Cape, and almost on 
the Transvaal border, it consisted of a station 
ind the usual straggling collection of low mud- 
built houses and stores, roofed over with cor- 
rugated iron. Half a mile to the southwest, on 
either bank of the Molopo River, lay the round 
huts of the Kaffir stad. The veld is almost un- 
broken here, save for the deep channel of the 
river and some slight undulations. The name 
‘ Mafeking,” meaning in the language of the 
natives “‘ Place of Stones,” gives an indication 
f the hard rocky surface of the ground, that 
yielded nothing but thin grass and stunted 
shrubs. 
This was the unpromising locality that 
Colonel Baden-Powell, as he then was, turned 
nto a stronghold, able to withstand Boer 
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shelling and encirclement for two hundred and 
seventeen days. Baden-Powell himself des- 
cribed the siege of Mafeking as “a game of 
bluff from start to finish. It was not,” he wrote, 
“what you would call a proper military feat of 
arms, but just a minor episode in the course of 
the greater campaign.” 

This description is worth consideration, 
since it is both right and wrong. Wrong in the 
sense that the war would have been lost in the 
first few months had the Boers made immediate 
use of their superior strength and not dallied 
by making Mafeking, along with Ladysmith, 
Kimberley and Durban, the targets of their 
most forceful attacks. But it is right in the 
perspective of the war as a whole, for peace was 
not reached until two years after the siege was 
over. Thus, although the defence of Mafeking 
made an invaluable contribution to British 
survival in the first phase of the war, its influence 
on final victory was necessarily remote. 




















On October 16th, 1899, the first of 20,000 Boer shells fell on Mafeking. The Boers’ 
big Creusot gun used at the siege 


But what made Mafeking important at all ? 
First the fate of the town, which was the centre 
of a district inhabited by nearly a quarter of a 
million natives, could not be without influence 
on their attitude to the war. Second, the town 
—a half-way house between Cape Colony and 
Rhodesia—was the outpost for both, and con- 
tained large supplies of food, forage and railway 
material. Finally, and most important, a Mafe- 
king in British hands, situated as it was on the 
flank of the Transvaal, must inevitably exert 
pressure on Pretoria and Johannesburg. No 
British force in Mafeking could be ignored by 
the Boers. 

Hence, early in October 1899, when the out- 
break of war was clearly imminent, one of the 
largest Boer forces ever put into the field 
assembled at various camps on the Transvaal 
border close to Mafeking. It consisted of some 
ten thousand men under the command of Piet 
Cronje, considered one of the most able Boer 
generals. 

A week or so earlier Baden-Powell had him- 
self taken up his headquarters in the town. He 
had made his name in Ashanti and Rhodesia 
and knew the sort of territory he would have to 
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fight over. Added to that, he was a strange 
amalgam of the professional soldier and the 
soldier of fortune. Baden-Powell had all the 
training and respect for organization of the first 
combined with the genius for improvisation 
and unorthodoxy of the second. Finally, he 
knew the art of handling men—an art never 
more necessary than in Mafeking where a dozen 
different nationalities were confined in con- 
ditions of continual strain and danger. A war 
correspondent who was in the town during the 
siege has left a good description of this aspect 
of Baden-Powell’s character: 


** Had we been sent a general from India with 
a bad liver and a gruff manner he would have had 
the town about his ears in mutiny if he had not 
rashly left us at the mercy of the Boer by bringing 
us out. The position demanded tact in the 
handling of a population full of sturdy indepen- 
dence as well as military training; a ‘ hang him at 
sunset ’ officer would never have held the fort.” 


Baden-Powell’s first duty was to fortify a 
site that had no natural defences. He devised 
an elaborate but effective scheme of what would 
nowadays be called defence in depth. He had 
a perimeter of approximately seven miles to 
defend and along this some sixty forts and 
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earthworks were constructed, each being 
furnished with communication trenches, linked 
by a chain of patrols and connected with Head- 
quarters by a telephone system. Later, an 
interior line of defence was built close to 
the town to repel direct assaults. Each 
fort was held by fifteen to twenty men, 
who had enough food and water with 
them to last forty-eight hours. Shelters 
were excavated for the townspeople and an 
alarm system made it possible to get every 
woman and child under cover with the 
minimum of delay. Headquarters was in a one- 
storey house next to Dixon’s Hotel. It was a 
kind of eyrie from which Baden-Powell could 
keep a Keen eye on events inside the perimeter, 
and direct operations rather in the manner of 
a ship’s captain on his bridge. 

The garrison totalled just under one thousand 
three hundred men of all ranks, armed with 
antiquated weapons far inferior to the Boers’ 
equipment. A number of the eight thousand 
natives in the town were organized into con- 
tingents known locally as the “ Black Watch.” 
Food of course, as in the case of most belea- 
guered garrisons, was Baden-Powell’s first 
consideration. Here he was lucky in that 
Benjamin Weil, the local representative of the 
firm of Julius Weil and Company, had taken a 
hint as to the inevitability of hostilities and laid 
in such stocks of provisions that this source 
alone would have supported anything up to a 
four months’ siege. The problem of water 
upply was overcome by digging special wells. 

War was declared on October 11th, and 
Cronje at once moved upon the town. The 
iege had begun; and on October 16th, at 
).20 a.m., the first of the twenty thousand 
Boer shells that were to fall on Mafeking during 
the next seven months exploded in the town. 
That initial bombardment lasted until the early 
afternoon. Cronje then sent a messenger with 
1 truce flag demanding the immediate surrender 
f the town “to prevent further bloodshed.” 
In answer to this Baden-Powell asked when the 
dloodshed would commence? So far his only 
casualty was a chicken. This was the first 
-xample of Baden-Powell’s ability to turn face- 
iousness into panache. 

This exchange was soon reported to the 
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garrison via the columns of the Mafeking Mail 
—‘ issued daily, shells permitting,” as it in- 
formed its readers. The Mail was one of Baden- 
Powell’s foremost devices both for keeping the 
inhabitants abreast of all developments and also 
for raising their morale. The task of “ public 
relations ” was facilitated by the presence in 
the town of war correspondents from The Times, 
Morning Post, Pall Mall Gazette and Reuter’s. 
(Later these four were joined by Lady Sarah 
Wilson, daughter of the Duke of Marlborough, 
representing the Daily Mail.) The Mafeking 
Mail was first printed on white paper and then, 
when this ran out, on a strange assortment of 
red, green, blue and orange papers. 

Verbal sallies, however, were soon replaced 
by sorties into the Boer lines which succeeded, 
at some points, in pushing back their trenches. 
This was all the more necessary as two fairly 
determined but unsuccessful attempts to storm 
the garrison were made at the end of October. 
The first phase of the siege came to an end on 
November 19th. It was then that Cronje, 
recognizing the absurdity of wasting a third of 
the Boer forces on the capture of one small 
town, withdrew with some six thousand men, 
leaving the remainder under the command of 
General Snyman. Cronje himself had been 
justifiably accused of lack of vigour in the con- 
duct of operations. But Snyman was positively 
apathetic. A German eye-witness wrote that 
“ he lay before Mafeking with touching patience 
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LADY SARAH WILSON, war correspondent, at the 
entrance to her bomb-proof shelter, Mafeking 


and a truly classical repose and passively 
allowed circumstances to occur.” In fact, for 
the time being, where the Boers were concerned, 
the siege degenerated into something of a picnic. 
A coach service to Johannesburg brought them 
comforts and luxuries and enabled them to 
relieve the monotony of camp life by excursions 
to family and home. _It was not that they 
lacked the desire to capture Mafeking, but 
rather that they saw no reason to risk their lives 
unnecessarily in the process. They had little 
fear of any early relief and were quite content 
to prevent the garrison escaping, depending for 
its submission upon the combined effects of 
hunger and persistent bombardment. Not for 
nothing did Baden-Powell taunt Snyman with 
the message that he would never capture Mafe- 
king merely by sitting still and looking at it. 

But the state of relative quiescence that came 
to dominate the siege did not mean that its 
defenders could relax in their efforts. On the 
contrary, when it became clear that no early 
relief could be expected, lethargy was perhaps 
the greatest danger that Baden-Powell had to 


combat. He had to be fertile in devising ways 
and means to raise the defenders’ morale and 
depress that of the Boers. Every form of 
ingenious and improvised bluff was put to use. 
There were hand grenades made out of potted 
meat tins filled with dynamite; there was a 
howitzer constructed in the Mafeking railway- 
workshops out of the steam pipe of an old 
engine; there were large megaphones through 
which bogus orders, audible to the Boers, were 
shouted about movements to threaten their 
trenches; and there were searchlights made out 
of old biscuit tins nailed to poles. This last 
was a particularly fruitful invention for it dis- 
couraged night attacks which, had they ever 
materialized, would have seriously embarrassed 
the garrison. 

Sunday, tacitly observed as a day of truce, 
gave Baden-Powell the idea for yet another 
piece of bluff. When the Boers were seen 
coming out of their forts to stretch their legs, 
it was obvious, Baden-Powell wrote, that they 
had to surmount some barbed wire entangle- 
ments “‘ because of the upright posts and the 
careful way in which the men lifted their legs 
over the wire. So we put up barbed wire round 
ours. We had no barbed wire, but we put up 
forests of posts and then on Sundays when our 
men stepped out to stretch their legs they lifted 
these with the greatest care and difficulty 
over imaginary barbed wire—a performance 
which fully impressed the enemy watching 
them.” 

But, in general, Sunday was a day for recrea- 
tion and relaxation. It conformed as far as the 
straitened circumstances allowed to the normal 
garrison pattern. Morning service was always 
followed by some kind of outdoor sport or 
entertainment. Later in the day a concert was 
the usual thing. As it happened, Guy Fawkes 
day fell on a Sunday and this too, after the Boers 
had been warned that the fireworks were harm- 
less, was celebrated in traditional style. Polo, 
football, athletics and gymkhanas were also 
organized. Later on, a series of exhibitions and 
competitions was held. One of these was for 
agricultural produce and included a Grand 
Diploma for the best siege baby! Christmas 
Day, actually celebrated on December 24th, 
a Sunday, produced its own special form of 
celebration in the shape of a Christmas tree and 














tea party for the two hundred and fifty children 
inside the lines. The chief organizers were Lady 
Sarah Wilson and Benjamin Weil. The 
Reverend Mr. Weekes, the Church of England 
clergyman, had to play the harmonium as well 
as conduct the service. 

But the Christmas festivities were the 
immediate prelude to the only serious setback 
that the garrison suffered in the whole period 
of the siege. It was decided to launch an attack 
against Game Tree Hill, a Boer fort about 
three miles to the north of the town. If suc- 
cessful, the advance would both have 
gained additional and urgently needed grazing 
area for the native cattle and also have facilitated 
the task of any relieving force from the north. 
The attack took place early on the morning of 
Boxing Day. There was then a reasonable hope 
that Christmas leave passes would have depleted 
the defending forces! Spies however, inside 
the town, gave warning of the impending attack 
and the British advanced into what was a well- 
laid trap. They had to withdraw, with twenty- 
two men killed and twenty-four wounded. 

This marked a turning-point in the conduct 
of the defence. Although incessant and suc- 
cessful attempts were still made at pushing back 
the Boer trenches, there could be no more 
thought of head-on attacks against fortified and 
strongly held positions. Mafeking came to 
appreciate that its watchword henceforth must 
be to conserve its meagre resources. 

January and February were marked by 
monotony, interspersed with minor excitement. 
At the same time the food situation began to 
zive serious cause for concern. Horses, mules 
ind dogs had to be used to eke out the meat 
ration. Flour was made from horses’ oats, 
powdered and winnowed. The husks were 
afterwards soaked and this produced a form of 
chicken feed which was also distributed as 
ersatz porridge under the suggestive name of 
sowens. Every part of a killed horse was put to 
good use. The mane and tail were turned into 
stuffing for the mattresses and pillows of the 
hospital; the shoes went to the foundry to be 
made into shells; the skin, after the removal of 
the hair, plus head and feet were boiled to 
produce a kind of brawn; the flesh was inevit- 
ably a candidate for the sausage machine. The 
bones served two purposes in turn—first as 
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stiffening for the bouillon served up in the soup 
kitchens and then, in a ground-down form, as 
an addition to the diet of flour and rice-powder 
prepared for the hospital patients. But there 
was no substitute for the shortage of milk— 
the greatest hardship for the children—and of 
drugs and medicaments. This was all the more 
serious when typhoid and dysentery broke out. 
The prices of the few remaining luxuries 
soared to fantastic heights; coarse Cape brandy 
jumped from Is. to 16s. a bottle; whisky from 
3s. to £1. Only tobacco remained in reasonable 
supply. 

Outside the Mafeking perimeter the aspect 
of the war was slowly changing. The “ Black 
Week” of December roth to 11th, when 
British arms lost the three actions of Magers- 
fontein, Stormberg and Colenso, had shaken 
the country’s complacency. It led to the super- 
session of Sir Redvers Buller by Lord Roberts 
as Commander-in-Chief, with Kitchener of 
Khartoum as his Chief of Staff. The tide began 
to turn under the impact of the new command. 
On February 15th, Kimberley was relieved; on 
the 27th, Cronje surrendered to Roberts; and 
on March Ist, Ladysmith was relieved. 

By the end of the month there was hope for 
Mafeking also, for a relief column under Plumer 
was only sixteen miles north of the town. 
Plumer’s intelligence officer penetrated the 
Boer lines and was able to give Baden-Powell 
first-hand information of the position. . During 
his few days in the town he was also able 
to persuade the native headman to send away 
about a thousand tribesmen, thus considerably 
easing the strain on food supplies. But Plumer 
himself was subsequently forced to retire under 
the pressure of superior strength. And on 
April Ist, Queen Victoria sent the following 
telegram to Baden-Powell: “I continue 
watching with confidence and admiration the 
patient and resolute defence which is so gallantly 
maintained under your ever resourceful com- 
mand.” 

Before the eventual relief came, however, 
the garrison had to endure the most determined 
Boer attack of the whole siege. In the middle 
of April the Boers were reinforced by another 
thousand men under Sarel Eloff, the grandson 
of President Kruger. He was hoping to inaugu- 
rate a more active policy, but Snyman was at 
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Scene from the South African War: Remington’s scouts on patrol, in 1900 


first not easily won over. In fact, Eloff’s 
appearance in the field was the occasion of one 
of those ripostes that were a feature of the whole 
siege. He sent a message to Baden-Powell 
suggesting that one Sunday he bring a cricket 
team over to play the town eleven. Baden- 
Powell replied that it was impossible to play two 
games at once. “ Mafeking, in the game it is 
playing at present is 180 (the length of the siege 
so far) not out against the bowling of Cronje, 
Snyman and Eloff. Don’t you think you had 
better change the bowling?” _It is reported 
that when Eloff read the letter he said: “ Erg 
maar waar ”’—“‘ rude but true.” 

There was now some increase in the intensity 
of the bombardment and, after a few further 
weeks of persuasion, Snyman finally gave Eloff 
permission to organize the attack he so ardently 
desired. The first sign was unusually heavy 
firing which began at 4 a.m. on May 12th. It 
came from the Boer trenches to the east of the 
town. An hour later this died down. Almost at 
once shots were heard from the south-west, 
where Eloff at the head of several hundred men, 
using the river banks as cover, had penetrated 
the native stad and set it on fire. Leaving a 
detachment in the stad they then advanced to 
the headquarters of the British South African 
Police which was overwhelmed. One officer and 
eighteen men were taken prisoner. This was 
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the only occasion when the town’s inner line 
of defence was penetrated. 

But the Boers’ success also led to their un- 
doing. It meant that their forces were split up 
into those in the stad and those in the town. 
Baden-Powell, in full command of the situation 
from his eyrie and having the advantage of 
interior lines, was able to deal separately with 
the Boer intrusions. They were split up into 
small groups and eventually forced to sur- 
render. Their commander Eloff was among 
the captured. According to Vere Stent, Reuter’s 
correspondent, Baden-Powell said to Eloff when 
the latter was brought to the command post: 
** Good evening, Eloff, you are just in time for 
dinner!’ Thus were the courtesies of war 
preserved. Throughout the meal, adds Stent, 
no mention was made of the war or the events 
that led to Eloff’s surrender. 

May 12th not only brought the defeat of a 
serious threat. It also brought news from Lord 
Roberts that a flying column was to attempt 
the relief of Mafeking. Four days later con- 
firmation came by carrier pigeon from Colonel 
Plumer with a message saying that two columns 
had started at daylight. By twelve o’clock every 
elevated position in the town was occupied by 
the eager garrison. They waited, all agog, 
about an hour and a half and then saw a shell 
burst some seven miles away. Others rapidly 











followed, each one nearer than the last, showing 
that the advance was making constant headway 
against Boer resistance. 

The Boers, meanwhile, could be seen 
retiring from one position to another. At last, 
about 4 in the afternoon, there suddenly flashed 
from one of the black masses in the distance 
the flicker of a heliograph. An answering flash 
came from the garrison. This provoked the 
message: “‘ From Colonel Mahon’s force—how 
are you getting on?” The one word— 
‘“ Welcome ”—was the garrison’s reply. It was 
enough. If ever a word spoke volumes, this was 
the occasion. And at seven that evening the 
advance guard of the relieving force entered 
Mafeking. Among its members was Major 
Baden Baden-Powell of the Scots Guards. He 
found his brother asleep! The atmosphere of 
that moment of entry has been well described 
by a member of the advance guard: “... we 
all tried to speak at once, and only succeeded in 
gazing at each other and in saying, ‘ By Jove!’ 
“Well, I’m hanged!’ and the like senseless 
expressions that sometimes mean much to 
Englishmen. One man tried to speak; then he 
swore; then he buried his face in his arms and 
sobbed. We all gulped at nothing, until some- 
one brought in cocoa and we gulped that 
instead...” 

The telegram that Baden-Powell sent to 
Queen Victoria was hardly more articulate, and 


thoroughly in keeping with the mood of imper- 
turbability that had dominated the siege. After 
giving the bare military details of the relief it 
ended: “‘ Townspeople and garrison of Mafe- 
king heartily grateful for their release.” 

There was, of course, no comparison between 
the mood of the relieved garison on May 17th 
and that of London on May 18th. There it was 
relief, in every sense of the word; here it was 
wild rejoicing, mafficking—a word first given 
currency in Saki’s ironic couplet: 


** Mother, may I go and maffick 
Tear around and hinder traffic ? ” 


The fact is that this was the first time that the 
popular press had enabled non-combatants at 
home to follow every phase of a war. Well after 
the relief, Mafeking still continued to be 
prominent as war correspondents, including 
Edgar Wallace, were able to report first-hand 
interviews, seasoned by liberal local colour, with 
the survivors. All this led inevitably to great 
exaggeration of the true meaning of the relief. 
In the popular mind it almost seemed to signify 
the end of Boer resistance altogether. Had 
anyone foreseen that the war would in fact drag 
on for another two years, there would assuredly 
have been no mafficking. There would perhaps 
have been a sounder appreciation of the quality 
of the defenders and the difficulties they had to 
face and overcome. 





Telephonists and telegraphers at worr with the British siege-train at the Orange River 
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PART | 


The French Restoration : 


In contemporary eyes, there was a close parallel between the Restoration 
of the Bourbons and the Restoration of the Stewarts. The revival of the 


French monarchy was expected to fail, and for the same reasons. Nor 


did this prophecy prove incorrect. 


N A FAMOUS OPENING PASSAGE of the Eigh- 
| azz Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, Marx 

lays down an historical law, which has 
become shortened into the epigram that history 
repeats itself, first as tragedy, then as farce. 
Whatever may be the truth of the epigram as 
applied to the maker of the Second Empire, 
the reflective spectator of the French Restora- 
tion is inclined to say simply that history repeats 
itself. That the restoration of the Bourbons 
was a re-enactment of the Restoration of the 
Stewarts was not only a widespread belief at 
the time, but one that was, in itself, an impor- 
tant historical fact. If the French Restoration 
went the way of the English, it was partly 
because it was expected to do so. 

The parallel was formally close: Louis XVI 
and Charles I; Napoleon and Cromwell; 
Charles X and James II; Louis-Philippe and 
William III. All went roughly according to the 
historical plan, except that, in England, there 
was no 1848, no Second Republic, no Second 
Empire—which underlines the truth that not 
every country that needs Whigs gets them. 
Because the parallels were obvious and because 
the history of the Glorious English Revolution 
was popular and constantly in the public mind 
—the mind of the small public of the pays légal 
—the failure and exile of the elder line of the 
Bourbons was discounted and anticipated, even 
by their supporters. Vitrolles tells us that, 
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rushing to the Tuileries to tell the Comte 
d’Artois that Bonaparte had landed in 1815, 
he could not get access to the prince because he 
was at vespers. When he reflected that the 
Stewarts lost their crown for a mass and that 
the Bourbons would lose theirs for vespers, he 
may have been displaying the esprit d’escalier 
that so tempts the writer of memoirs. But he 
may also, as he says, have felt what so many 
others felt; that it would take resolution and 
adroitness to save the Bourbons from the fate 
of their kinsmen—and the historical parallel 
which frightened the royalists certainly en- 
couraged the “ liberals.” 

Since the Bourbon restoration failed, and 
seemed to fail according to a predetermined 
historical plan, it has received rather unkind 
historical treatment. The orthodox French 
tradition of the inevitable arrival of the republic 
was bound to treat the Restoration as an inter- 
lude. The Université could hardly be sym- 
pathetic with a régime so hostile to itself; and 
it was not until the publication, after the first 
war, of Charléty’s Restauration (1921), that an 
attempt was made to do it justice from the 
standpoint of an academic historian. Too many 
living traditions conspired against it. It had 
made too many enemies; republicans, Bona- 
partists, the bourgeoisie, the new Ultramontane 
clerics. It had made too many martyrs; 
Marshal Ney, the Four Sergeants of La 
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THE COMTE D’ARTOIS in exile 
(right), with LORD ADAM GORDON, 
1796 


1814-1830 


By D. W. BROGAN 


Rochelle, the Protestants of the Gard. It had 
against it Guizot and Paul-Louis Courier; 
Stendhal and Thiers. Even its literary sup- 
porters either turned completely against it, as 
did Lamennais, or gave it very equivocal 
support and preached an ambiguous funeral 
sermon, as did Chateaubriand. Its military life 
was best remembered from the depressing 
pages of Vigny’s Servitude et Grandeur Mili- 
taires, and the man of genius who was most 
ready to praise it, Honoré de Balzac, supported 
the opposition while the Restoration was in 
power. Because the Restoration failed, it is 
hard to believe that it could ever have suc- 
eeded. The task of successfully wedding the 
id France to the new would have taken pro- 
digious talents and great strength of character. 
lhe princes of the exiled House of France had 
neither. Of them and of their supporters it was 
to be said that “ they had learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing.””? 

The shock of the Revolution produced 
among the exiles many different schools of 
thought. Some attributed the course of events 
to the decline of religious faith (and so there 


1 This was said in a good many forms by a good 
many people. The earliest version of it that I have 
found dates from 1796 and it was applied by its 
author, the Chevalier de Panat, to the whole emigra- 
tion. “‘ Personne n’est corrigé; personne n’a su rien 
oublier, ni rien apprendre” Agénor Bardoux, Le 
Comte de Montlosier, p. 112 (1881). 
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was an attempt to beat Satan at his own game 
by the foundation of societies such as the 
Chevaliers de la foi). Some, like the Comte 
d’Artois, attributed all to the initial feebleness 
of Louis XVI. Obsta principiis was their motto 
and policy, one to which Charles X clung in 
the last fatal year of his reign, 1829-30. The 
more intelligent Comte de Provence, ‘‘ Louis 
XVIII,” in his exile at Mittau, had blamed the 
disasters upon the foolish idea of representative 
assemblies as a remedy for the discontents of 
France. “‘ Le Frangais est le moins propre aux 
assemblées politiques. F’en appelle aux produits 
de tous les Etats Généraux: la raison en est triste 
a dire, mais elle n’en est pas moins réelle, c’est que 
le Frangais est naturellement féroce.’”* 

For long enough, it mattered little what the 
exiled princes felt. Their old supporters, and 
the new ones gained by the anarchy and cor- 
ruption of the Directory, were weaned away by 
the failure of the royalist movements crushed 
at Vendémiaire and Fructidor and, still more, 
by the brilliant promise and performance of 
General Bonaparte. 

By the time of the birth of the King of Rome, 
the exiled princes were forgotten even by many 
royalists. The contrast with the English 
Restoration is evident. All knew of the existence 
of Charles II. He had ruled in Scotland, fought 
at Worcester. From the moment of the death 
of Cromwell, his return was the obvious 
solution. Not so with the Bourbons. As the 
Empire tottered to its fall, it was by no means 
certain that the old race would return. Napoleon 
might make peace while there was still time. 
And, if he proved intractable, the chances of 
the King of Rome were not negligible; those of 
the Duc d’Orléans, even of Bernadotte, not 
totally invisible. If the final decision was for 
the return of the Bourbons, it was an accidental 
decision. It was convenient for the dignitaries 
of the imperial régime to pretend that they had 
called the Comte de Provence to the throne. It 
suited the royalists to pretend that the French 
people had rallied to its legitimate sovereign as 
the English had rallied to Charles II. And the 
enemies of the Bourbons liked to pretend that 
the royal house had been brought “in the 

* Fernand Baldensperger, Le Mouvement des 


Idées dans l’ Emigration Frangaise (1789-1815) vol. 
II, p. 128 (1924). 


baggage wagons of the foreigner.” ‘‘ Mieux 
vaut conclure que l’événement dépassait les hommes 
et que la restauration des Bourbons fut, comme le 
constatait sans enthousiasme le Tzar Alexandre, 
“une consequence nécessaire imposée par la force 
des choses ’.””* 

The first Restoration may not have been 
simply the imposition upon France of a totally 
forgotten dynasty by victorious foreign powers ; 
but neither was it the result of any genuine 
popular movement. Probably most French 
people, if they had any political ideas at all, 
would have accepted gladly the accession of 
the King of Rome and a regency and 
peace. Above all, peace. In so far as 
there was any enthusiasm for the Bourbons, 
it was based upon the belief that they 
would bring peace—and peace on_ easy 
terms. The terms of the first Peace of 
Paris were easy, but no peace terms could be 
agreeable that marked the fall of the grande 
nation from the height of imperial greatness. 
Less than two years before, French armies were 
in Madrid and Moscow; now the empire was 
“shrunk to this little measure ”—the borders 
of 1792. It was not only a question of prestige. 
Napoleon had made war pay. Now the French 
had to meet their own bills. Back from the 
bounds of empire streamed the officials and 
officers, from Ragusa and Amsterdam, Turin 
and Hamburg, all so lately part of France. The 
great army was for the most part disbanded. 
No more than the Weimar Republic, could the 
Kingdom of Louis XVIII escape the damnosa 
hereditas of its predecessor, and a propagandist 
of genius, Bonaparte, as he had again become, 
was already busily manufacturing a “ stab in 
the back ” theory. 

In no way could the task of Louis XVIII 
and his family have been made easy. But they 
made it difficult. It was a mistake to insist on 
replacing the tricolour by the white flag of the 
old régime. It was probably unwise to keep 
the imperial guard in existence. But since it 
was kept in existence, it was foolish to send it 
off distrustfully to the provinces, ready to rally 
to its founder with all the zeal of insulted esprit 
de corps. It was also foolish of Louis XVIII to 
enter Paris in the same carriage with the old 


3G. Berthier de Sauvigny La Restauration, p. 59 
1955). 
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crazed Prince de Condé, the embodiment of the 
victory of the men of Coblentz over the Re- 
volution, and of the defeat of the Marseillaise. 
Thus the new King passed under the sullen 
eves of the Old Guard, who were forced to 
salute the chief representative of the cause 
against which they had fought. It was neces- 
sary to disband many imperial regiments, 
but a mistake to create new guard regiments 
in which, in the bad style of the old régime, 
all the privates had the rank of officers.* 

These are faults, but they were faults that 
might have been overlooked and forgiven but 
for the catastrophe of the Hundred Days. For 
the Restoration, as an important period in 
French history, is the Restoration as it was dis- 
torted by the Hundred Days and by the reaction 
that followed. Of the Hundred Days there is 
no need to speak at length. It was an adventure 
as irresponsible as any known to history. It 
showed the exiled Emperor, behaving not with 
the recklessness of a condottiere, but with the 
savage egotism of a born prince of the blood. 
When Louis XVIII entered his capital again, 
it was to preside over a Restoration really 
imposed by the bayonets of the victors, in a 
country where it was impossible to believe, any 
longer, in the fiction of a people cured of its 
follies and returning gladly to the obedience 
due to its rightful king. 

The Hundred Days and the “ White 
Terror ” that ensued deflected the course of the 
experiment in constitutional government begun 
in 1814. No one could trust the loyalty of the 
old imperial bureaucracy. It would obey who- 
ever had force at his command. It had nearly 
obeyed General Malet in 1812; it switched its 
loyalty in 1814, and again in 1815. Its highest 
ranks, represented by the imperial Senate, dis- 
played, in 1814, a candid greed that would have 
shocked the sachems of Tammany Hall or even 
the old Philadelphia Republican machine. It 
was necessary, after Waterloo, to start afresh, 
to call on the faithful, the nobles and the clergy. 


* Even the attempts of the new King to conciliate 
the old army were not very happy. Two companies 
f guards were created and given the names of the 
wo marshals of Napoleon who had done most for the 
Restoration. They were called “la compagnie de 
Wagram ”’ (for Berthier) and “la compagnie de 
Raguse’’ (for Marmont). They were popularly 
nown as the “‘ Compagnie de Pierre”? and the 
Compagnie de Judas.” 
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LOUIS XVIII takes the air near London. 
engraving in the Musée Carnavalet 
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The result was the chambre introuvable, a rough, 
very rouzh equivalent of the Cavalier Parliament 
of 1660. This parliament, in its passion for 
revenge, made France ungovernable, and 
horrified and alarmed the Allies on whose good- 
will the freedom of France as a nation depended. 
The decision to dissolve it was the most popular 
act of authority under the Restoration. Yet it 
also illustrated how shallow were the roots of 


parliamentary government. “ Vive le roi quand 














LOUIS XVIII returns to Paris, 1814: the procession passes beneath the Porte Saint-Denis 
From an engraving by Vergnaux 


méme,”’ was the cry of the royalists who had, as 
their leader, the heir to the throne, the Comte 
d’Artois. It was a bad if necessary beginning. 
And so was the precedent set of altering the 
electoral laws and the boundaries of constitu- 
encies; this was “ making ” elections in a way 
that would have startled the George III of 
Whig tradition. Every election, henceforward, 
was fought on electoral laws made to suit the 
government of the day. When, in 1830, that 
did not pay, Charles X proposed to alter the 
rules again and, in so doing, lost his throne. 
The king was faced with a real dilemma. On 
the one hand, he had to fall back upon old 
servants of the Revolution and the Empire— 
and even if they were not as flagitious as Talley- 
rand and Fouché, “‘ vice supported by crime,” 
their continuance in power, especially after the 
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experience of the Hundred Days, naturally 
aroused bitter resentment among royalists of 
the old school. On the other hand, royalists 
whose record was untouched by the stain of 
high office held under the usurper were, by that 
fact, ill-trained to administer the kingdom. 
They were fumblers, and they fumbled under 
the critical eyes of Molé, Pasquier, Decazes, 
who had known a very different master from 
Louis XVIII. It was fortunate that at least one 
great noble of unblemished record had had 
adequate experience of government, and that 
not in the service of Bonaparte. It was a joke 
in Talleyrand’s best manner to describe the 
Duc de Richelieu as “ the man in France who 
knows most of the Crimea.” But his remoteness 
hitherto from French problems was an advan- 
tage. It made of him what Albert Thibaudet 
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called Louis XVIII, with less justice, a 
“Podesta.” He had few illusions about his 
countrymen. Nor did his isolation from his 
country blind him to one of the basic problems 
of the France of the Restoration; he foresaw 
and feared the violence of party passions. 
‘Quelle violence de passions, quel trésor de haines, 
quelle inextinguible soif de vengeance; croyez-vous 
gu il ne faisait pas mille fois meilleur sur les bords 
de la mer Notre.”® It was easier and more 
gratifying to the soul to found Odessa than to 
govern France ! 

Probably Louis XVIII has gained more than 
his deserts by contrast with Charles X. He was 
selfish, a Voltairean who yet believed in the 
divine right of kings, at any rate of the King of 
France and Navarre. He was lazy—but then 
Talleyrand had wisely wished that Napoleon, 
after Tilsit, had been lazy. He chose ministers 
for personal reasons, Blacas, then Decazes; and 
if, in the second case, his choice could be 
justified on general political grounds, yet the 
relation of the old king to his darling Elie 
recalled, too closely, the excessive devotion of 
James I to Buckingham. As it was said, the 
French people preferred twenty mistresses to 
one favourite. When he had to dismiss Decazes 
after the assassination of the Duc de Berry— 
“* He has slipped in blood,” said Chateaubriand 
ferociously—the favourite was replaced by a 
mistress. The fact that Madame du Cayla was, 
in the strictest sense, only a “‘ maitresse en titre,” 
though regrettable from the French point of 
view, nevertheless represented a return to some 
kind of normality. But for all his faults, despite 
his tedious affection of literary taste, even of 
scholarship, Louis XVIII had grasped one 
necessity of his réle. As he told his brother, in 
the dialogue that summed up the problem of 
the Restoration and foretold its history, he was 
resolved not to be the king of two peoples. His 
brother was only capable of being the king of 
one, of the nobles—above all of those court 
nobles who had “ruined the great work of 
time ” and were to ruin it again. 

But, personalities apart, government under 
the Charter would in any case have been diffi- 
cult. First there was the ambiguity: was the 
Charter merely a royal (and revocable) con- 


5 Lettres du Duc de Richelieu au Marquis d’Osmond 
publiées par Sebastien Charléty, p. 162. 
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cession, or was it a bargain? Was the younger 
Mounier right in seeing 1814 not as a new 1660 
but as a new 1688? And, if it were a bargain, 
who were the “ French people ” with whom the 
bargain was made? They were not the masses 
of the overwhelmingly peasant country that 
France then was. Parliamentary debate took 
place inside a very small political class, even 
though the debates were followed with passion 
by hundreds of thousands of non-voters. The 
National Guard was a more representative 
body than the electorate; and its disbandment 
in 1827 was the first, ominous sign of the coming 
catastrophe. There is reason to suspect the 
survival of a good deal of Bonapartism among 
the populace, a sentiment not confined to the 
demi-soldes, the half-pay officers, on whose réle 
so much ink has been spent by writers and by 
artists.® Royalists, like Villéle, dallied with the 
idea of passing over the heads of the bourgeoisie 
and appealing to the masses ; but, in power, they 
clung to the limited franchise as the basis of the 
French imitation of the aristocratic constitution 
of England. 

The Anglomania of the first Restoration is 
easy enough to understand. The Princes had 
spent most of their exile in England. Far more 
consistently than Austria, Russia or Prussia, 
England had resisted both the Revolution and 
Bonaparte. British troops had shown far better 
discipline than had those of the other allies; 
indeed, the most serious complaint made against 
them was their too open scorn for Louis XVIII 
and their admiration for “ Boney.” And, if 
there was to be any limitation of royal power, 
any organization of fundamental liberties, there 
was only one model to take, the British Con- 
stitution. Yet Louis XVIII knew little of the 
working constitution of the country whose guest 
he had been; and his brother heartily disliked 
what he knew of it. The “ Charte Octroyée” 
is a confused and ambiguous document. At 
the moment of its being “ handed down,” its 
chief importance was that it guaranteed the 
“ conquests of the Revolution ”; equal access 


§ M. Jean Vidalenc in Les Demi-Soldes (1955) 
suggests that the belligerence of the ex-officers in 
this period has been exaggerated. Most of the 
veterans were no more anxious to renew their 
experiences of Spain or Russia than the “ temporary 
gentlemen ” of 1919 to renew their experiences of 
Gallipoli or Passchendaele. 








** In no way could the task of Louis XVIII and his family have been made easy. But they made it 
difficult.” Left to right: the COMTE D’ARTOIS, the KING, the DUCHESSE and DUC D’ANGOULEME, 
the DUC DE BERRY. From an engraving in the Musée Carnavalet 


transfers: religious toleration: protection of the of their eldest sons, showed how shallow were 
“* situations acquises” during the Revolution the economic roots of the new hereditary 
and the Empire. It was more like the Declara- _ political class; dukes had to provide an inalien- 
tion of Breda than the Bill of Rights or the Act able inheritance of 30,000 francs a year (£1,200) 
of Settlement.’ But the English model was and there was a sliding scale ranging down to 
] obviously followed in some important parts of — 10,000 francs (£400) for viscounts and baro-s. 
the Charter—with un-English results. This was a far cry from England, where the 
Thus, the new legislative bodies were copies younger Pitt had said that any man with 
of the House of Commons and the House of £10,000 a year ought to be a peer if he wished 
Lords. There had been a nobility, but not a _to be! 
peerage, in France before 1789. There had But it was not only the fact that the Chambre 
been a “ noblesse’’; but that had been a class, des Pairs, unlike the House of Lords, did not 
not a caste, with many, many thousands of represent a great economic interest that made 
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to all jobs: the ratification of the property “ peers ” were called on to establish, in favour 











members, economically ranging from million- its political rdéle a parody of its model. There 
aires to impoverished peasants. The new was also the excessive use of the royal nominating 
“* peerage ’’ was an attempt to create by law a power to swamp the upper house by repeated : 
social class that could only have carried weight “* fournées”” of peers, to support a ministry, or 


if it had possessed deeper roots and greater reverse a hostile vote or series of votes. 
financial resources. The “ majorats” that These “ fournées””? were made with very little 


* M. Berthier de Sauvigny has brilliantly compared regard for the prestige of the upper house; by 
it to the Edict of Nantes. 1830, the new hereditary peerage was dis- 
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redited, and the Chambre des Pairs on the way 
) becoming something like a modern Canadian 
senate, complicated by heredity. 

The weaknesses of the Chamber of Deputies 
ere less serious. But they were real. It was 
lected on an absurdly narrow franchise; there 
ere never aS many as 100,000 voters; the 
pays légal”’ excluded all workers, peasants, 
nd a great majority of the middle-classes. 
(here were no variations in the qualifications 
ir voting or being elected. If the property 
jualification for election, the payment of direct 
ixes of at least 1,000 francs ({40) a year, was 
ometimes juggled with, although not so often 
; at Westminster, the voter’s qualification was 
uggled with often enough and by other means. 
(axpayers with an undoubted right to vote, 
uch as Paul-Louis Courier, were kept off the 


roll on frivolous pretexts; the taxes of awkward 


sustomers, “‘ mauvais sujets,’ were dropped 
below the qualifying line just before elections; 
ind the electoral lists were made up, at the last 
minute, by the Prefects, when it was too late 


At the Bonapartist Café Lamblin about 1820. 
representative of the Ancien Régime. 
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for them to be examined effectively. Not until 
the last years of the régime, under the Martignac 
ministry, were the electoral lists printed. 
Officials of all kinds were eligible, even judges, 
and were freely removed, or denied promotion 
and favours, if ‘they voted against the minister 
of the day. There were no election campaigns, 
no hustings, no possibilities of demagogic 
appeals to the masses of non-voters. 

In only a limited sense did France, under 
the Restoration, possess representative govern- 
ment, and the curiously abstract character of 
the debates had, as one of its causes, the fact 
that parliamentary battles took place in a 
“* champ clos.”” As Lameanais put it: “‘ Mettant 
a part l’attachement a la dynastie regnante, 
dites-mot, je vous prie, bien précisément, en quot 
le cété droit différe du cété gauche? . . . Montrez- 
moi un point de quelque importance, un principe 
agissant sur la société, sur lequel la gauche et la 
droitére soient pas au fond d’accord.”* Right and 


8 To Vitrolles, March Ist, 1822 quoted by the Abbé 
Charles Boatard, Lamennaits vol. 1, pp. 235-6 (1913). 


On the left, a young Liberal; on the right, a venerable 
From a painting by Boilly, Musée de Chantilly 








left were in agreement; but the dynastic 
question comprised, in the minds of both sides, 
a more important problem: the acceptance, in 
general, of the Revolution as a good thing, or 
its rejection as a tragic and disastrous error and 
crime. 

In this respect, as in so many others, the 
Hundred Days poisoned the politics of the 
Restoration. In 1815 it was natural to think 
that only the noblesse could be relied upon to be 
faithful to the restored monarchy, as only the 
noblesse had kept the monarchist faith alive in 
the darker days of the Empire. But, with the 
best will in the world, the nobles could not be 
put back in the position they had held, or that 
they thought they or their families had held, in 
1789. True, we tend to overestimate the 
universality of the emigration. Not only did 
some families, such as the Broglies, not emigrate 
at all; but those who remained were often able 
to save the property of the émigré by collusive 
purchase. Thus, in many parts of France, the 
nobles, who began to drift back after the 
establishment of the Consulate, recovered much 
of their property. But they could not recover 
the old feudal dues which had been an impor- 
tant part of it for many of them; and they often 
had to see their lands and houses in other 
hands.°® 

But it was the loss of their lands that most— 
and most naturally—angered the country 
gentlemen, the “‘ hobereaux.” The fact that the 


* There is a good sample of the natural indigna- 
tion of the émigré in the complaint of the Comte 
d’Etalleville to the Prefect of the Eure, against the 
Mayor of Tilliéres-sur-Avre. ‘‘‘ La fortune de cet 
homme qui en impose et qui semble le protéger est 
pour lui un objet de honte. II est né dans une terre 
de mon pére; il a hérité de 3 ou 400 livres de rentes; 
il en posséde a présent 20,000. Madame la comtesse 
de Tilliéres n’a plus de voiture et est retirée a Paris 
dans une petite maison. Quand on approche ces deux 
faits, quand on y joint le bonapartisme de l’homme, 
on se demande encore: comment reste-t-il en place ?’ ”” 
Jean Vidalenc, Le Départment de l’ Eure sous la monar- 
chie constitutionelle 1814-1848, p. 134 (1952). 


old owners lived side by side with the new, the 
collapse of the Empire and the totally un- 
expected return of the Bourbons, made the 
permanence of the land settlement doubtful— 
despite the promises of the Charter—a doubt 
that was reflected in the price of land. The 
church lands that had provided the first “ brens 
nationaux” sold at almost as good a price as 
“* propriétés patrimomiales.” It was different with 
the lands confiscated from individuals. No one 
felt the same hopes or the same fears over 
church lands as they did over family properties, 
transferred from one living group to another. 
This was the justification of the famous 
“* milliard des émigrés”’ of the Villéle ministry. 
After that transaction was completed, no one 
expected the question of land titles to be re- 
opened; and that was well worth a miulliard. 
(Actually, the capital charge was only a little 
Over 600,000,000 francs, that is £24,000,000). 
But the milliard was raised as part of an in- 
genious funding operation that cut down the 
interest on rentes—and the rentiers were an 
important body, nearly all concentrated in 
Paris. More than that, the émigrés were, on the 
whole, very disappointed. The poor gentleman 
got little or nothing at all; the big sums went to 
the already rich, to the proverbially grasping 
Orléans family, or to such ornaments of the 
Liberal party as M. de Lafayette. 

When we consider the intransigent folly of 
the extreme right, we should remember the 
provocation. The Irish paralle! helps. But, in 
France, the “ real” owners were not exiles 
living in France or Spain or Austria, dreaming 
bitterly of their lost inheritance. The French 
“Wild Geese ”’ were back in France, deter- 
mined to exploit their political power to 
gratify their rancour, if not their financial 
appetites.!° 


10 The Irish parliament of James II, which 
aroused Macaulay’s easy indignation, was a kind of 
“** chambre introuvable.” 


(To be concluded’ 
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Throughout the eighteenth century the Navy’s need of manpower was met by impressment, first of 


merchant seamen only; later of landsmen. 


1740 to 1815, Britain was at war with 
various combinations of the powers— 
France, Spain, Holland and America. Seaborne 


fe: FIFTY OF THE SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS from 


trade was our life-blood, and our soldiers could 


mly reach the fighting fronts by the sea high- 
It was natural that the main burden of 
yur war effort should have been borne by the 
Navy, whose function was exactly the same as 
t is today—to keep the oceans open to our own 
shipping, and to deny them to the enemy. 

In those decades of almost continuous war- 
are, the Navy’s need for men became insatiable. 


The Press Gang by Thomas Rowlandson 
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In 1740, 35,000 were needed ; in 1760, 70,000 ; 
in 1780, 85,000, while in 1802 the peak figure 
of 129,000 was reached.’ In order to under- 
stand the difficulty of meeting these demands, 
we must examine the sources of the Navy’s 
supply of manpower. The problem was that 
there were no “ regulars ” below the rank of 
officer. When a man-of-war paid off at the end 
of a commission, her company was discharged 
from the Service as well as from the ship in 
the same way as that in which a merchant sea- 


1 The strength of the Royal Navy in 1954-55 is 
122,950. 











man became his own master at the end of the 
voyage for which he had signed articles. This 
may seem a ridiculously short-sighted arrange- 
ment, but it was not quite so illogical as it may 
appear. In the first place, there was the general 
economy of the country to be considered. 
Second, and more significant, was the fact 
that there was little difference between the 
naval and the merchant seaman. 

The pure warship—one which was never 
used for trading—was little more than a century 
old in 1740, and all ships trading in dangerous 
waters were armed. The most warlike were 
those of the East India Company, which could 
be mistaken for men-of-war even at fairly close 
range ; but many less lordly vessels had at 
least to show fight in order to survive. A large 
body of merchant seamen therefore existed 
who were no strangers to guns ; moreover, the 
handling of all square-rigged ships was much 
the same, except that, size for size, the warship 
carried several times the complement of her 
mercantile sister. The reason for this is one 
that still holds good today ; it took far more 
men to fight a ship than it did to handle her. 
With such a reservoir of ready-made fighting 
seamen, it is understandable the Treasury did 
not countenance the payment of a permanent 
** lower deck ” for the Navy. 

Manning the Navy in peace time presented 
no difficulty. As soon as hostilities ceased, 
every ship not needed for service was paid off 
and laid up in reserve (or “in ordinary,” as it 
was called), and the seamen were absorbed back 
into the merchant service whence they had 
come. But when war broke out again, the 
weakness of this hand-to-mouth arrangement 
became clear. The sudden manning of ships 
brought forward for service from the ordinary, 
and of those newly built, created a problem 
that was never really solved so long as hostilities 
lasted. ‘‘ For God’s sake make haste with 
your pressing,” wrote Lord North to Lord 
Sandwich, the First Lord, during the invasion 
threat of 1779, “ for the national safety essen- 
tially depends on it.” The Lord Chancellor 
even advised Sandwich to press men exempt 
at the time and to trust to luck that the necessary 
legislation would be rushed through Parliament 
to support him. 

The dilemma was at least as old as Pepys’s 
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time, for in 1664 he had remarked that the 
30,000 men needed for the Navy in that year 
had left the merchant service critically short- 
handed. In 1696 an effort had been made to 
create a reserve of seamen by starting a register 
of volunteers, who were encouraged to enrol 
in it by offers of a yearly retainer, when not 
employed, and extra prize money when serving 
in the King’s ships. But these lures proved 
insufficient and the system fell into disuse 
through lack of support. It is of interest to 
note that the French, our prime enemies at 
sea, later adopted the same idea. During his 
preparations for entering the War of American 
Independence, Sartine, Louis XVI’s energetic 
Minister of Marine, used such a system in an 
effort to solve the French manning problem, 
which was as acute as on our own side of the 
Channel. The difference was that the French 
seaman was conscribed into the register. But 
he frustrated the excellent theory of it by his 
practical ingenuity in evading registration, or 
in disappearing when his call-up came. 

In England, retaining fees, extra prize money 
and bounties all failed to produce seaman 
volunteers for the Navy when they were most 
needed. What were the reasons ? They are 
to be found both in certain attractive features 
enjoyed by the merchant service and in a 
number of powerful deterrents that afflicted 
the Navy. A comparison between the condi- 
tions in the two services is therefore in place. 
' On the one hand, a seaman’s work in a 
merchant ship was admittedly heavier than in 
a man-of-war, owing to the merchantman’s 
smaller crew. Even if a ship of the line’s huge 
mainsail needed thirty men to muzzle it in a 
gale, that number would be available while all 
the other sails were being handled simul- 
taneously. The merchant ship might not muster 
so many hands in her whole company. For 
the same reason, men-of-war made faster pas- 
sages, since sail could be carried for much 
longer in a freshening wind. On the other 
hand, overcrowding in warships took a terrible 
toll of their seamen’s health. The warships of 
Anson’s voyage round the world in 1740-1744 
suffered severe losses from scurvy, whereas in 
his little merchant victuaiicr, with only sixteen 
hands, nearly all the invalids recovered, 
although they suffered the same lack of fresh 
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provisions and the same foul weather off Cape 
Horn. 

As regards treatment and discipline, a sea- 
man had a slightly better chance of reasonable 
usage in a merchant ship. The difference was 
no greater. Flogging was by no means confined 
to the Navy, but was practised in many mer- 
chant ships, especially in those of the East 
India Company. William Richardson, who was 
a quartermaster in the East Indiaman Prince 
of Kaunitz in 1791, bears this out in his auto- 
biography. There were also whole trades that 
gained an evil reputation for brutality, such as 
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RICHARD PARKER, later hanged, presents 
the grievances of the mutineers to ADMIRAL BUCKNER, at the Nore, 1797 
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the coal trade from the North-East coast. 
Falconer refers to it in The Shipwreck, first 
published in 1769 ; Richardson confirms it 
from his own boyhood in Geordie colliers, and 
the trade bore the same reputation for at least 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 

But there were certain glaring injustices in 
the naval service that discouraged volunteers, 
the most flagrant of which was the rate and 
method of payment. The rates of seamen’s 
pay had remained unchanged from the time 
of the Commonwealth in 1653 until the Spit- 
head Mutiny in 1797, in which period the cost 
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** It took far more men to fight a ship than it did to handle her”; Sailors sparring 
below deck by F. C. Ibbetson, 1788 


of living had trebled. A man lost all pay while 
he was on the sick list, and he had to buy his 
clothes and bedding from the purser. A further 
stoppage from his pay was made as an insurance 
premium against disablement. It was paid into 
a fund called the Chatham Chest, which had 
been started by Drake. These deductions some- 
times reduced an able seaman’s net pay to 
about ten shillings a month. 

The smallness of the pay was aggravated by 
the method of payment. On board his ship the 
seaman was never given cash, as that would have 
made desertion too easy. When his ship paid 
off, and not before, he was given a ticket for 
the amount due to him, which could only be 
cashed at certain ports in the United Kingdom. 
It is true that in 1758, an Act of Parliament was 
passed which enabled men to remit money by 
tickets to their dependants, who in turn were 
allowed to cash them at any office of Custom 
and Excise. But even so, the cashing of them 
by the men and their families was often so 
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difficult that they had to part with them at 
ruinous rates of discount. In theory, when a 
man left one ship to join another, he received 
a ticket for all pay due to him. In practice, this 
was often withheld through negligence, trickery 
or lack of opportunity. To crown all, his pay 
was sometimes a matter of years overdue. By 
1796, £1,400,000 was owing to men serving 
at sea. 

Nor was the luckless seaman’s share of prize 
money much of a reward, although it improved 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
Thus, when Havana was besieged in 1762, 
Spanish ships and booty valued at £736,000 
were captured ; this sum was divided as 
follows :— 

The Admiral and General 

Captains 


Petty Officers 
Seamen and Marines 


£122,679/10'6 each 
£1,600/10/10 __,, 
4,175 3 29 
£3149 9 


By 1799, the shares were a little fairer. In that 
year the British frigates Naitad, Ethalion, 
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{lcmene and Triton captured the Spanish 

frigates Santa Brigida and Thetis with £600,000 
worth of treasure. This time the shares paid 
to each rank were :— 


Captains £40,730/18.0 
Lieutenants £§,091/7/3 
Warrant Officers £2,468 /10/9 
Midshipmen £791/17/} 
Seamen and Marines £182/4/9} 


[t is easy to see why prize money failed as a 
lure. Much better shares were to be had in 
privateers, if a man were minded to fight. 

But perhaps the greatest hardship of the 
naval seaman was the loss of his liberty. In 
wartime the well-grounded fear of desertion 
caused a general stoppage of leave, although in 
harbour large numbers of women were allowed 
on board. The figures for losses of men from 
various causes between 1774 and 1780 tell an 
eloquent tale :— 


Men raised 175;990 
Killed in action 1,243 
Lost by sickness 18,541 
Lost by desertion 42,069, or nearly one- 


quarter of all men raised. 


The case of the frigate Intrepid provides an 
example of what could happen. In 1797, her 
ship’s company had had no leave for four years. 
They were promised forty-eight hours before 
the ship sailed for the East Indies, but this 
promise was not kept. It is little wonder that 
the subject of leave figured in the complaints 
of the Spithead mutineers in the same year. 

Indeed, the greatest eighteenth-century 
authority on manning the Navy, Lieutenant 
Robert Tomlinson, went so far as to say that 
this grievance was the only insurmountable 
deterrent to volunteers. Tomlinson served in 
the Imprest Service and became so disgusted 
with its ruthless methods that he spent twenty 
years trying to work out an alternative. In 
1774 he wrote, “‘ I think it is incontrovertible 
that nothing will induce, or encourage seamen 
to enter voluntarily on board of the Royal 
Fleet; but knowing the term of their servitude.” 
Most things are bearable if their duration is 
known. It was the endless drafting to ship 
after ship, with death, maiming or a peace 
treaty as the only means of release, that was the 
Navy’s worst deterrent. Nelson himself con- 
demned it as an “ infernal system.” 
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Discipline at sea had of necessity to be 
strict, and the age was a harsh one ashore as 
well as afloat. The handling of a square- 
rigged ship demanded the precise timing of 
great muscular effort. Slackness of individuals 
was enough to jeopardise sails, spars and men’s 
lives, and seamen were fully alive to the fact. 
Richardson, who was twice pressed into the 
Navy, wrote that “ they like to see subordina- 
tion kept up, as they know the duty could not 
be carried on without it.”” Even in 1797, when 
their wrongs goaded them to mutiny, they 
never demanded the abolition of flogging or 
any curtailment of their officers’ powers— 
merely the removal of certain individuals who 
had abused them. 

With such formidable obstacles to volunteer- 
ing, pressing had to be resorted to, but as long 
as the press warrant authorized only seamen to 
be taken, pressing merely aggravated the 
problem. The more seamen were pressed into 
the Navy, the greater became their scarcity 
value to the merchants, the more pay they 
could demand and the greater became the 
inducement to desert or, better still, to avoid 
being pressed. At the height of their activities, 
the press gangs bade fair to strangle the trade 
which the Navy existed to protect. 

When the numbers of men needed were 
small, the gangs merely operated in and off 
the major seaports. But as the demand in- 
creased, so did the gangs’ activities, until every 
homeward-bound merchantman became their 
lawful prey. An outer ring of fast vessels 
cruised in the approaches to the British Isles 
to take the first pick. Next, there was a swarm 
of smaller tenders that divided the coast-line 
into beats, which they patrolled in search of 
ships that had escaped the first line. In addi- 
tion, boat-gangs operated across the entrances 
to harbours and estuaries and, finally, there 
were gangs ashore. 

When all these snares failed to produce 
enough men, resort in the end had to be had to 
landsmen. The practice of pressing them had 
become established by 1744, but their fate was 
not officially sealed until 1778, when the 
Admiralty (guided by the opinions of the Law 
Officers) ruled that all able-bodied Britons 
were pressable, except those granted specific 
indulgences. This ruling opened wide the door 
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** Jack in the Bilboes,” after Morland. Bilboes were shackles used for confining prisoners 


to abuses. In 1795 the Quota Act was passed, 
by which each county had to contribute to the 
Fleet a number of men proportional to its 
population. This act was the signal for gangs 
to spread throughout the inland towns, many 
of them officered by individuals who had never 
served afloat. The evil reputation earned by 
these gangs was the prime cause of the detesta- 
tion in which the principle of pressing came to 
be held throughout the country. 

The first effect of the Quota System was 
the lowering of the standard of men sent into 
the Navy. When the local authorities ran out 
of volunteers, demand could be neatly satisfied 
by unloading the worst of their gaol-birds on 
the Navy. Such a one was Richard Parker, the 
ringleader of the mutiny at the Nore. The 
prisons, however, had supplied men long before 
the Quota System, for Tomlinson records that 
‘all the gaols were swept” twenty-five years 
earlier, and sometimes men were sentenced 
direct to serve in the Navy. 


As the standard sank lower, so the complaints 
from sea multiplied, including such phrases as, 
* sad, thievish creatures,” “ poor ragged souls 
and very small,” “more fit for a hospital than 
the sea,” and, as a summing up, “ all the ragg- 
tagg that can be picked up.” But another 
effect of spreading the net for landsmen was 
that for the first time a small sprinkling of 
educated men was introduced to the gun decks 
of the Fleet. Such men had wider horizons 
than the tarpaulins, and they were not in- 
articulate. Parker was a bad example, but who 
can but admire the conduct and the restrained 
language of the petitioners at Spithead ? Only 
men of exceptional character could have suc- 
ceeded, as they did, in winning the day without 
a general breakdown of discipline among the 
mutineers. 

With landsmen and seamen alike liable to 
impressment, it may well be asked if there were 
no reserved occupations. There were several, 
but such was the importance of seamen to the 
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Officer’s life: LORD GEORGE GRAHAM in his cabin by Hogarth 


life of the country that it was they who needed 
the most careful protection if the national 
economy was not to suffer. The Acts specifying 
those excused service were spread over many 
iecades, but the great majority of them con- 
-erned seamen, who were defined as all those 

using or haunting the sea.” The age limits 
between which a man could be pressed were 
eighteen and fifty, but all seamen were exempt 
for the first two years of their careers. Sea 
apprentices were exempt for three years from 
the date of their indentures, provided they had 
not been to sea before and had not broken their 
indentures by running away. Masters, mates, 
boatswains and carpenters of vessels over fifty 
tons were exempt, unless caught smuggling or 
harbouring deserters. 

Trades most strictly protected were those of 
coal, whaling and fishing, though some fishing 
communities had to buy general exemption by 
providing a quota of their members. Expedi- 
ency dictated that foreign seamen should not 
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in general be pressed, since British seamen 
could easily be pressed abroad in reprisal ; 
but foreigners who had served two years in 
British ships, or who had married English 
wives or settled in England, were considered 
fair game. Presumably, these were deemed 
to have given enough hostages to England to 
ensure both their loyalty and a loss of interest 
by their native lands. Gradually, the term 
“‘ seaman ” was stretched to include the water- 
men of the inland canals and many others who 
used or haunted fresh water. 

By contrast, few able-bodied landsmen 
enjoyed exemption, though the safest occupa- 
tions seem to have been farming and harvesting. 
Social status counted for little in the eyes of a 
gang, unless clothes and bearing were such as 
to create the impression of influence. The only 
land apprentices who were safe were those 
under the age of eighteen. Foreigners ashore 
had the same status as foreign seamen. Some 
landsmen there were, such as the quarrymen of 











Portland and the Cornish tin miners, who put 
up a ferocious and well-organized resistance so 
that the gangs steered clear of them. Indeed, 
there were large areas of Cornwall where no 
gang dared appear. 

A man excused from service was provided 
with a document called a “ protection,” signed 
by a Justice of the Peace. It certified the age, 
trade and description of its owner, and so 
acted as an identity card. But these documents 
had little power to shield their owners, since 
the gangs declared them invalid on any pretext 
they could, especially on the strength of a dis- 
crepancy between the appearance of the owner 
and his description on paper. Gangs were paid 
for every serviceable man they netted, and so 
had the strongest incentive to find flaws in 
protections. There was some justification for 
this attitude, moreover, as certain protections 
were notoriously suspect, especially those 
certifying a man to be of American nationality. 
Anyone could buy these in American ports, 
and in England, too, a brisk trade was done in 
forged protections. 

Now the seaman was not alone in his anxiety 
to escape impressment. The merchants, whose 
ships cried out for crews to man them, were 
equally concerned to help, and there grew up 
a class of professional middlemen, known as 
crimps, who accommodated both parties and 
whose organization was widespread and 
thorough. It included hiding places for seamen, 
and long-distance transport by land and water 
to merchant ships awaiting crews. It put 
seamen in touch with those who would sell 
skilfully forged protections for a few guineas. 
Recognizing the vulnerability of homeward- 
bound ships, the crimps started their activities 
outside the outer lines of snares set to catch 
them. They maintained fast vessels filled with 
men who were physically unfit for deep-sea 
service, but good enough to bring a ship into 
harbour. These vessels used to meet merchant 
ships by night, if possible, and effect an 
exchange of men before the gangs’ tenders 
arrived on the scene. 

When a convoy approached the Channel, 
individual merchant ships sometimes broke 
away at night to make an independent dash for 
harbour. The risk of capture by the enemy was 
considered well worth while. Tomlinson even 


tells of a foundering ship’s crew refusing to 
make distress signals for fear of their being 
seen by a man-of-war. Any risk was taken to 
avoid falling into the hands of the Navy, whose 
relentless captivity mocked the popular ballads 
glorifying the freedom of “the sons of the 
wave.” 

The more numerous that warships became, 
and the wider the scale of their operations, the 
harder it was to keep the Fleet manned. Only 
one satisfactory solution presented itself and 
that was to create a nucleus of regulars round 
which the reserves could be built in time of 
war, but the expense of such a scheme was too 
alarming for any government to face until 
barely a century ago. Even Tomlinson, with 
all his bitterness against pressing, referred to 
“that stale, hackneyed, expensive plan, of 
keeping a sufficient number of seamen to man 
the Royal Navy always in pay.” His idea was 
that the needs of the Navy should only be 
considered in wartime, and that service must 
then be made attractive enough to encourage 
volunteers. He thought that the answer was 
merely to set a period to compulsory service. 
This is, in fact, what was first done, for in 1835 
an Act was passed limiting io five years the 
period for which a man could be forced to 
serve. But neither the prodigal waste nor the 
moral indefensibility of the press-gangs’ 
methods ever moved Parliament to root them 
out completely. They died a natural death 
without ever being completely abolished by 
law. 

Not until 1853 was continuous service 
introduced, thus for the first time enabling a 
seaman below the rank of officer to make the 
Navy his life’s work. Under eighteenth-century 
conditions of service, it would have been use- 
less to expect any but the greenest landsmen to 
commit themselves voluntarily to the Navy 
for a period of as long as ten years, but by this 
time the old abuses had been done away and 
the seaman’s lot was steadily improving. 
Furthermore, reserves started to develop, which 
provided the first means of expansion in war- 
time. Hence it turned out that the plan 
stigmatized as stale, hackneyed and expensive 
in the end won the day, and a world-wide 
cataclysm was necessary before Britons were 
again compelled to serve in the King’s ships. 
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By SIMON HARCOURT-SMITH 


For fourteen years the first full-time 
diplomatist in history, and author of 
practical manuals of statecraft for a 


despairing time. 


Machiavelli 


Bust of NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI 
in the 
Nazionale, Florence 


(1469-1527) 


should have conceived the archetype of 

astute man, prevailing by ingenuity and 
jetermination over brute force, and yet that 
they should have paid so little heed to diplo- 
macy. They gave a Muse to History, and 
inexplicably neglected the art most closely 
inspired by History’s example. As a con- 
sequence, in Western Europe diplomacy hardly 
came into its own until the Renaissance and the 
twilight of the city states. 

Few governments have stood in more urgent 
need of an accomplished diplomacy than did 
the revived but harassed Florentine Republic 
at the moment in 1495 when the young Niccolo 
Machiavelli entered its service, as Second 
Chancellor and secretary to the “Ten of 
Liberty and Peace.” Four years later, his 
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friend, Piero Soderini, was made Head of the 
State for life. Thenceforward, for the next 
thirteen years, the formulation and conduct of 
Florence’s foreign policy, and many matters 
of defence as well, lay in Machiavelli’s hands. 
He becomes, in fact, the first discernible per- 
manent under-secretary of State in history, the 
Biilow, the Berthelot, the Vansittart of his time. 
It is this practical experience in public affairs 
and administration that lends Machiavelli’s 
political writings an authority almost unique 
among their kind. Unfortunately, the public 
generally loses sight of Machiavelli, the Foreign 
Office official, behind Machiavelli, the mon- 
strous abhorred theorist. They forget that the 
Principe and the Discorsi are informed by a 
practical vision utterly denied to Das Kapital 
and Le Contrat Social. Machiavelli writes of 











society and politics as they were in his own day, 
as they are to some extent today, certainly not 
of them as they might be. Here is one of the 
main reasons why his works have been widely 
misunderstood during the past four and a half 
centuries. They are, after all, the memoranda 
of the “ competent official in the know,” who 
sees behind the rotund formula and the ora- 
torical flourish. Now, the average person can 
neither see behind them nor wants to. Upon 
him, the impact of Machiavellian thought may 
be disconcerting, if not somewhat toxic. On 
the other hand, if he will put preconceptions 
aside, if he will regard Machiavelli’s writings 
as practical manuals of statecraft for a despair- 
ing time, he can get much good out of them. 

One of our reasons for misunderstanding 
Machiavelli is our inheritance from the Vic- 
torians of a misconception about the whole 
Renaissance. They saw the Middle Ages as a 
golden era, filled with a smiling innocence, 
gradually perverted by knowing Humanism 
until it was brought to ruin, with Machiavelli 
croaking his odious cynicisms over the corpse 
of a free Italy. 

The truth, of course, is otherwise. An age 
that horribly persecuted the Albigenses, or 
marshalled a Crusade against Christian Byzan- 
tium, could not easily be called innocent. From 
medieval double-dealing and violence, from the 
horrors of the Black Death, Italy staggered 
into the fifteenth century, dazed, but rich in its 
Eastern trade and fruitful under its Mediter- 
ranean sun. Fortuitous circumstances, which 
would not, alas, be repeated, gave the peninsula 
almost three generations of virtual immunity 
from foreign invasion. The consequence, as 
we all know, was a flowering of the human 
spirit that has scarcely been equalled. The 
Italian world seemed destined to revive the 
glories of the Roman heyday. This Golden Age, 
however, was a fragile thing. About the time 
when Columbus was making his first American 
landfall, death removed from the delicate 
Italian equilibrium the restraining weight of 
Lorenzo de’Medici. Piero, Lorenzo’s son, all 
incompetence and impulse, was not the man to 
restrain Ludovico Sforza, the usurping ruler 
of Milan, from one of the decisive blunders of 
European history. Out of blind hatreds and 
ambitions, Ludovico, who enjoyed an entirely 





unjustified reputation for shrewdness, invited 
the visionary new French King, Charles VIII, 
to invade Italy, in chase of vague claims to the 
Neapolitan throne (1494). Here was the first 
link in a chain of calamities from which Italy 
suffered for centuries to come. On the local 
Florentine stage, it precipitated the ruin of the 
Medici, and the rise in their place of a sternly 
democratic government, at first inspired by 
Savonarola. 

When Machiavelli took up his duties, 
Savonarola had already gone to his doom. 
Inevitably, his fervent extravagances had bred 
reaction. There had occurred rather inept 
conspiracies to restore the Medici. They 
compromised many leading names, and opened 
the way to advancement for a young man like 
Machiavelli, whose noble but not particularly 
prominent family for generations had farmed 
in the hills separating the Val d’Elsa from the 
Val di Chiara. 

His prospects of advancement, however, 
were not obviously glittering. The Florentine 
Republic was the victim of a voluntarily 
inflicted paralysis. The architects of her con- 
stitution must have known their Livy well 
enough ; they must have perceived that the 
Roman Republic had been atrophied by the 
bi-annual change of its great officers, even in 
times of crisis. How could a man save his 
country from serious danger in a matter of six 
months ? How could policies enjoy consistency 
when their executants changed twice yearly ? 
Yet the new Florentine constitution was based 
upon this Roman model. Moreover, the 
council Machiavelli served, the “Ten of 
Liberty and Peace,” tended to encroach upon 
the powers of the supreme body in the state— 
the Signoria. Both offices maintained their 
representatives at foreign courts, representatives 
often furnished with conflicting instructions— 
at least until Machiavelli could make his orderly 
influence felt. 

Of two fundamental principles in Florentine 
policy, Machiavelli early fell foul. An un- 
critical devotion to France was rooted in the 
city’s tradition. Florentine banks at Paris, 
Lyons and Marseilles dominated France’s 
economy, while permission to use the fleur-de- 
lis on the city arms was no doubt flattering to 
Florentine pride. But, lately, they had been 
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** Here was a monster, but here was ruthlessness that might cure the sick body politic”; 
CESARE BORGIA (1475-1507); from a portrait in the Uffizi 


ced to pay dearly for these profits and 
1onours. The French extracted vast subsidies, 
eized Florentine fortresses, encouraged Pisa 
) revolt ; French promises to Florence were 
irely fulfilled, or if they were, it was in a 
ishion that caused little pleasure in Florence. 

Machiavelli was soon to see something of 
rench bad faith—in the camp before rebel- 
mus Pisa. The French auxiliaries, sent 
stensibly to aid in reducing the city, never 
eased their extortions, threatening and even 
ssaulting the Florentine commissaries. 


Machiavelli, an eye-witness of this shabby 
behaviour, was despatched to the French court 
with bitter complaints. His case was unanswer- 
able, yet he could make no impression upon the 
French. They seemed to care nothing for 
justice and fair play among allies ; they were, 
he reported home, “sold to the Mammon of 
unrighteousness.” They wanted to take all they 
could out of Italy and give little back. 

This French mission opened his eyes to the 
realities of power. No consideration of ancient 
friendship or of gratitude weighed, he saw, 
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“* Author of one of the decisive blunders of European history ”’; LUDOVICO SFORZA, Duke of Milan 
(1451-1508). Detail from an altar-piece in the Bera, Milan 


with the French. They did not want Florence 
to rise to her feet ; they preferred her to remain 
weak ; then, they could bleed her as they liked. 
Moreover, as the French made blunder after 
blunder in Italy, Machiavelli became convinced 
that Florence was backing the wrong horse. 
Not only were the French disloyal allies ; they 
were also stupid ones. But he could not make 
Soderini or the Signoria listen. 

His failure to reorientate Florence’s alliances 
spurred on Machiavelli to reform policy in 


another domain. When Louis XII’s minister, 
the Cardinal of Rouen, complained to him one 
day that the Italians were bad soldiers, Machia- 
velli stoutly replied that the French were bad 
statesmen. Yet in his heart he knew that the 
French contempt for his country sprang from 
her inability to put into the field armies that 
would protect her from “the brutality and 
tyranny of barbarians ” (as he would later call 
it in the Principe). The explosive shell, shrapnel 
and the machine gun had all been envisaged by 
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[talian engineers, such as Francesco di Giorgio, 
juring the last half of the fifteenth century. 
Yet in only one Italian state—and that the 
second-rate one of Ferrara—was the revolution 
of gunpowder in the least appreciated. On the 
y»ther hand, the vision and the innovations of 
the Boudin brothers had endowed the French 
army with an incomparable artillery, that had 
blasted the stubborn English back into the 
Channel at last, and now enabled the French 
King, as Machiavelli put it, to roll up Italy like 
1 carpet. 

Moreover, apart from its Swiss mercenary 
infantry, the French army was a national one, 
inspired by a strong national pride. So indeed 
was the Spanish army, which appeared at the 
close of the century as a counterbalance in the 
Italian peninsula. But the one was an insolent 
despoiler of a land that seemed the nearest thing 
to the Garden of Eden on this earth ; the other 
was a brutal band of locusts, and narrowly 
fanatic. It galled Machiavelli to think that the 
only defence against these hooligans was the 
mercenary armies of hired captains condottieri, 
rude survivors of the Gothic Age, who counted 
their soldiers as their capital, and hardly ever 
cared seriously to risk that capital on the battle- 
field. Against national armies, such tricky 
soldiers of fortune could rarely prevail. 

Machiavelli’s dislike of the mercenary 
system was intensified by the laborious nego- 
tiations with condottieri proprietors, such as 
Catarina Sforza of Imola, which took up much 
of his early career. In 1502, he was despatched 
on a mission that was to crystallize this dislike, 
profoundly to influence his thought, and bring 
down upon him the condemnation of an un- 
comprehending posterity. 

Cesare Borgia, reputed son of the Pope, 
Alexander VI, had never taken easily to the 
Cardinal’s Hat which had been clapped upon 
him at an early age. Just before the second 
French invasion (1499), he made a formal act 
of eonscientious objection, and was honourably 
unfrocked by the Sacred College. Decked with 
a French dukedom—that of Valentinois— 
officially nominated Captain-General of the 
Church, and backed by French lancers, he 
suddenly rode into the Romagna, on the eastern 
Florentine borders, under a commission to 
punish recalcitrant fiefs of the Church. With 
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dazzling speed he swallowed during the next 
three years a dozen petty tyrants in the 
Romagna, the Marches, the upper reaches of 
the Tiber and the Arno. His dominions began 
to curve round Tuscany. Moreover, the 
Medici pretenders, sworn enemies of the 
Florentine Republic, appeared with uncom- 
fortable frequency in his camp. The Florentine 
Government, somewhat perturbed, followed its 
usual habit. It sought to buy off this new 
danger by a subsidy, which only sharpened 
Borgia’s appetite. 

In the summer of 1502, Borgia, by a brazen 
trick, seized the important Duchy of Urbino in 
the Marches. At the same time, Vitellozzo 
Vitelli, one of his mercenary captains, who bore 
a particular grudge against Florence, roused the 
city of Arezzo to revolt against Florentine rule. 
Machiavelli was sent to Borgia at Urbino, with 
a note of protest. He found the Duke immersed 
in plans of aggrandisement, yet with time 
enough to take his pick of Urbino’s famous 
library, or to send to his sister, Lucrezia, at 
Ferrara, a couple of favourite musicians. 

Loud in protestations of friendship for 
Florence, Borgia was induced to call off his 
dogs from Arezzo. Machiavelli returned to 
Florence undeniably impressed. The Duke 
was a monster, against whose ambitions 
Machiavelli formally warned his government, 
yet here was continuity of policy, here was 
ruthlessness applied in time to cauterize a 
disease in the body politic, where Florentine 
liberal dilly-dallying could, as in the case of the 
Pisan revolt in 1494, foster tragedy: here 
was an administration which, though severe, 
was winning the loyalty of Borgia’s new 
subjects. Above all, Machiavelli noticed the 
new Borgian regular army ; locally recruited, 
and put into smart new gold and red uniforms, 
it was gradually taking the place of the treacher- 
ous mercenary levies that had constituted his 
original forces. 

Borgia’s mercenary captains knew that if 
things went on in this way, their master would 
soon have no more use for their continued 
existence. In September 1502, therefore, they 
revolted, contrived the defection of Urbino, 
and Machiavelli was sent to Borgia’s Head- 
quarters at {mola to watch events. He had also 
to temporize, to put off with friendly words 








Borgia’s insistent demands for help from 
Florence. He was with Borgia through his 
crises, his manoeuvres and his marches until 
the great drama early in the New Year, at 
Sinigaglia on the Adriatic. There, Borgia lured 
the rebels into a trap they had hoped to spring 
upon him. Machiavelli was close beside him 
during the final scenes of what all Italy hailed 
as the bellissimo inganno—“ the beautiful decep- 
tion.” In common with many virtuous con- 
temporaries, Machiavelli regarded the execution 
of these freebooters as a mere extinction of 
vermin. He would have been considerably 
surprised to know that this estimate of the 
business would bring down upon him the dis- 
approval of posterity. 
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The visionary French king, CHARLES VIII, invited in 1494 to invade divided Italy 


Machiavelli had no delusions about Borgia’s 
professions of liking for Florence. It was the 
liking one might feel for a delicious dish that 
one is about to swallow. As the year 1503 
advanced, Borgia’s size on the Italian chess- 
board grew immeasurably, particularly when 
the French and Spanish armies reached a kind 
of stalemate on the wet banks of the Guara- 
gliano. Lucca and Pisa flung themselves under 
his protection. Now the Borgian collar round 
the neck of Florence was complete. Soon, it 
seemed, the collar would tighten and strangula- 
tion must fatally ensue. 

As a Florentine, Machiavelli no doubt 
viewed this prospect with distress. As an Italian 
patriot, his sentiments were probably com- 
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plicated. Borgia might be a monster, but he was 
also strong, assured, efficient. For such a man 
the times called. Alone of the native figures on 
the Italian stage could he achieve that unifica- 
tion which might save the peninsula. Yet no 
evidence exists to suggest that, had Florence 
fallen to Borgia, Machiavelli might have 
entered the Borgian service. The most selfless 
of men, who left the Republic’s service penni- 
less, he would no doubt have gone down among 
the ruins in 1503, as he would do nine years 
later. 

The crisis was unexpectedly resolved that 
\ugust, at a famous supper-sarty in Rome. 
Pope Alexander VI sickened and died—an 
event for which Cesare Borgia had long 
prepared. At this moment of crisis, however, 
he also fell ill himself. This calamity paralysed 
his will and perverted his judgment. Machia- 
velli, seeing him in that captivity to which his 
blunders had brought him, criticized his mis- 
calculations as he criticized the new Pope’s, 
Julius II’s, treatment of the fallen colossus. 
Nevertheless, as a practical statesman, he could 
not now deny his first admiration for Borgia’s 
late conduct in the Romagna, nor fail to remark 
how the Romagnole cities clung to the Borgian 
cause, long after it was lost. Here he felt, amid 
his disappointment, was the line of policy, 
however savage and heartless, that alone could 
bring Italy’s salvation. He was not to know 
that such salvation would now be delayed for 
three centuries and a half. 

The Borgian encounter and disappointment 
were the climax of Machiavelli’s political career. 
He went on further missions to France, and 
one to Germany and Switzerland ; his reports 
of them, written in a spare, almost non-adjec- 
tival prose, attains a speed and a colour that 
remind the enchanted reader of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries. He wrote three comedies, one of 
which, the Mandragola, proved a model for all 
those fugues of cuckoldry that would occupy 
the European stage as far abroad as England 
for the next two centuries ; yet in the opinion 
of many it exceeds almost all of these for wit. 
Meanwhile, inspired by the Borgian example, 
ne carried through his scheme for a Florentine 
.ational militia, and saw it triumph in 1509, 
vhen Pisa at last surrendered. 

Yet he could not stave off disaster for ever. 
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On the collapse of French power after the battle 
of Ravenna, in 1512, a strong Spanish force 
approached Florence with the declared inten- 
tion of restoring the Medici. By August, they 
were sacking nearby Prato with such savagery 
that panic seized the city. Before Machiavelli’s 
militia could get a chance to show their mettle, 
Soderini fled, the Republic fell, and the Medici 
had climbed back to power. As the principal 
diplomat of the late republic, Machiavelli was 
dismissed and exiled to his farm at San Casciano. 
In February 1513 he was wrongfully implicated 
in an anti-Medicean conspiracy, arrested, and 
racked. 

When freed, a month later, he learned of an 
event that seemed to offer Italy a fresh hope of 
salvation. A Medici had become Pope ; for the 
moment the Papal States and Florence were 
coalesced into a Central Italian bloc. Here was 
a magnificent foundation on which to build, 
if no time were lost, a unified peninsula and 
freedom from the foreigner. For some years 
Machiavelli had been working in his spare time 
on his Discorsi—a commentary on Livy’s 
History—a scientific examination of political 
behaviour, inspired by the theory that, in a 
spiral, monarchy gives way to republic, republic 
to dictatorship, dictatorship to a hereditary 
system ; the same story is then played more or 
less all over again. Now, fired by the needs of 
the moment, he turned aside from his major 
work to write, in a white heat, during the spring 
and summer of 1513, Jl Principe—‘‘ The 
Ruler ”—suggesting methods whereby a deter- 
mined redeemer could yet arrange the warring 
atoms of Italy into one powerful piece of matter. 

The work was dedicated to the pitiful young 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, of the new generation, one 
of those two nonentities to whose statues in 
the Medici chapel Michelangelo did not even 
bother to give a likeness, declaring that in a 
century’s time nobody would remember a 
thing about them. In any event, these young 
Medici never took Machiavelli’s precepts to 
heart, and for the best part of a generation this 
extraordinary book, the beginning of modern 
political thought, went almost unnoticed. The 
Discorsi or Commentaries upon Livy, appear- 
ing a few years later, did, on the other hand, 
bring him some little fame, and seem to have 
convinced the Medici that here was a man 
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View of Florence, showing the Ponte Vecchio and the tower of the Palazzo della Signoria 


quite above faction. He was asked to report 
upon the most suitable form of government for 
Florence, and in 1520 was commissioned to 
write his charming Istorie Florentine. The 
lonely years at San Casciano were over. No 
more putting on his court dress, as he so graphi- 
cally describes, before entering his library to 
commune with the great ones of the past. 
Instead, he was gradually being drawn back into 
the bustle of Florentine politics, though more 
powerless than ever to avert the ultimate 
calamity. In the fatal year of 1527 he suddenly 
died at the age of fifty-eight, just in time to be 
spared the horrors of Bourbon’s attack on 
Rome, or the fall of the second Florentine 
Republic, and the final submission of Italy to 
the thrall of Spain. 

In the middle of the century men began to 
look at the Principe. They sprang back from it 
in horror and misunderstanding. Cardinal Pole 
thundered against it, the Massacre of St. 
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Bartholomew was blamed upon it, and gradually 
Niccolo Machiavelli, by the agency in part of 
Elizabethan dramatists who had never read 
him, was turned into the demoniac figure of 
“* Old Nick.” Nor was his fame enhanced when 
Frederick the Great sang his praises, or Benito 
Mussolini wrote a study of him. But long before 
the Fascist Party had adopted him, his repute 
had suffered, north of the Alps at least, the 
gravest injury of all—he had been dubbed the 
inventor of the principle that the end justifies 
the means. From that charge is born the 
adjective ‘“‘ Machiavellian.””! 

As Professor Whitfield has pointed out, 
there are frequently to be found in the instruc- 
tions issued to Machiavelli by the Florentine 
Government remarks such as : “ we must not 
allow any consideration to come before that of 
our survival,” or “in all matters men look 


1 In Italian, of course, the word has a laudatory 
meaning, similar to géntal in French. 
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rather to the end than to the means” ; and 
Machiavelli does certainly hold that a good 
man will reject no means of defending his 
ountry. If that be Machiavellianism in the 
vorst sense, then I doubt whether any states- 
nan or fighting man alive today in any of the 
Great Powers can escape the charge of being 
\achiavellian. 

In short, anyone who has had some experi- 
nee of public affairs, particularly in a tragic 
ind burtal period like ours, is likely to close the 
-rincipe with profound admiration for its spare 
‘ood sense, and astonishment at all the moral 
ndignation that has been marshalled against it. 
space precludes a detailed discussion of the 
naxims set forth in the Principe. I shall, how- 
ver, mention a few of them : firstly, Machia- 
elli’s contention that a ruler, particularly one 
ecently established, may be compelled for the 
preservation of the state to act against the 
principles that men call good, to break his word, 
to be ruthless, tyrannical and an enemy of 
religion. Machiavelli, let us remember, is 
writing for a time of crisis, with the unifieation 
of Italy in mind. Let us admit that the uni- 
fication, expansion and preservation of no Great 
Power, not even the United States, have been 
ff-cted without some acts of ruthlessness and 
even of perfidy. 

Then, how sensible 
are Machiavelli’s views 
on allies. No ruler, he 
ontends, in taking 
sides, should believe 
that he is inevitably 

n the right one; in 
fact, it is best to treat 
ul commitments as 
langerous, because it is 
n the nature of things 
hat the deep sea awaits 
those who try to escape 
he devil. The history 
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of some of Britain’s twentieth-century alliances 
testifies to Machiavelli’s unerring sense. The 
original Anglo-French Entente, for example, 
was followed as soon as the First World War 
was over by a period in which the two countries 
pursued sharply conflicting policies. Because 
this took place under the official cloak of 
Anglo-French amity, public opinion remained 
largely unaware of it, and was therefore all the 
more deeply shocked when the breach between 
the allies became open and avowed after the 
Armistice of 1940 and the setting up of the 
Vichy régime. 

Then take our relations with Russia. 
Officially, the 20-year pact, signed in 1942, still 
stands ; at that time it was widely regarded as 
a pledge of eternal friendship. Because of this 
sentimental illusion, the mounting hostility of 
the U.S.S.R. in the years since the war has 
caused many well-intentioned people in this 
country a surprise and distress, against which a 
reading of Machiavelli could have prepared 
them. Moreover, his views on the treatment of 
conquered peoples, his contention that one 
must either raise them immediately to their 
feet and treat them as free colleagues or 
enslave them while crushing their ancient 
institutions, might have saved us from many a 
half-hearted blunder in Asia or in Germany. 
Above all, the Principe 
teaches us the width of 
the gap that in politics 
divides the public face 
from the real problem. 
It is, I believe, the most 
cogent argument in exis- 
tence against the ideal 
of “open diplomacy”; I 
wait patiently for the day 
when it and the Discorsi 
are made compulsory 
subjects for entrants to 
H.M. Foreign Service. 











NE SUMMER MORNING IN 1768, a very 
() sexs Field Marshal rode out to 

review an exercise of eight battalions of 
Foot Guards in Hyde Park. It was the dress 
rehearsal of a tattoo to be put on the following 
week before the young King George III on 
Wimbledon Common. There were two items 
in the programme, both representations of 
famous infantry actions. The first was the 
attack on Blenheim in 1704, in which the Field 
Marshal had commanded a company. The 
second, the equally celebrated but less success- 
ful assault at Fontenoy in 1745, in which he 
had twice led the whole corps of British and 
Hanoverian infantry into the French camp. 
Since those days the Field Marshal had held 
the two highest military posts in the land, being 
both Commander-in-Chief and Master-General 
of the Ordnance during the most successful war 
ever fought by British arms, the Seven Years 
War. The famous but still vigorous veteran 
was now in his 87th year ; 69 years before he 
had come to England from France a penniless 
Huguenot refugee. Of all the Huguenots who 
contributed to British achievement in the 
eighteenth century, he was the greatest. 

Jean Louis de Ligonier was born on October 
17th, 1680, at Castres, near Toulouse. The 
family had long been Calvinist and had 
gradually improved their worldly position by 
shrewd intermarriage with the many landed 
Protestant families of the neighbourhood. 
Ennobled for their work in the King’s service 
at Montpellier, and prominent in the civic life 
of Castres, the Ligoniers acquired a handsome 
country property at Montcuquet on the Albi 
road. When Louis XIV revoked the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685, Jean’s father and elder 
brother conformed to Catholicism in order to 
preserve the family inheritance. Many of his 
relations fled abroad; a cousin settled in 
England and became a tutor to the Countess of 
Rutland’s children ; one uncle joined one of 
William of Orange’s Huguenot Regiments in 
Ireland, two others settled in Holland. On the 
other hand, another uncle fell at the Siege of 
Namur in 1695, fighting for Louis XIV. 

With the Peace of Ryswick, in 1697, came a 
recrudescence of persecution in France and 
young Jean Louis and his younger brother, 
Antoine, fled to their uncle in Utrecht. Their 
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The Huguenot who became Commander- 
in-Chief and Master-General of the 
Ordnance during the most successful 


war ever fought by British arms. 
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mother, now widowed, had succeeded in keep- 
ing up a clandestine correspondence with her 
brother, and it was due to his advice and 
promise of welcome that they went. Arriving 
penniless, and finding no opening in Holland, 
Jean Louis decided to accept a cousin’s offer 
to join him in Ireland. Thither he went, some 
time in 1698, only to find the prospects ex- 
tremely poor for French refugees without a 
skilled trade. The whole country was swarming 
with French officers, retired on miserable 
pensions, and even their leader, Lord Galway, 
found it difficult to accommodate them all on 
his settlement at Portarlington, where a relation 
of Jean Louis’ was soon to become minister. 
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Eminence grise to Cumberland, when he was C.-in-C. (1745-57) ; LIGONIER (1680-1770) 
by David Morier, at Anglesey Abbey 


When war broke out in 1702, Ligonier 
olunteered for service in the Low Countries, 


loping to get his foot on the ladder the hard 


vay. His extraordinary bravery in the breach 
t the siege of Liége won him a company in 
ord North and Gray’s Regiment (10th Foot). 


Vith North and Gray’s he fought in all Marl- 


orough’s great battles. At the siege of Menin 
e led the assault on the counterscarp under 
1¢ Duke of Argyll ; an able but somewhat 
1ercurial soldier, who became increasingly 
ostile to the Duke of Marlborough. Given the 
ommand in Spain in 1711, Argyll took 
-igonier with him as Major of Brigade, promot- 
ig him in the summer of 1712 to be his 


Adjutant-General. From there it was but a 
step to the Governorship of the Castle of St. 
Philip at Port Mahon, a post that carried with 
it the deputy command of the whole garrison 
of Minorca. 

After the peace of 1714, Ligonier purchased 
the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of a Regiment of 
Horse, thus securing his position in the army. 
He also placed his two brothers, Antoine and 
Francis, and for the latter, his favourite, 
secured a cornetcy in the Duke of Argyll’s 
Regiment, the Royal Horse Guards. The 
Spanish War of 1717 found Ligonier appointed 
Adjutant-General to the expedition against 
Vigo. Here he got valuable experience of the 
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THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND (1721-1765) 
from the painting by David Morier 


difficulties confronting staff and command in an 
amphibious operation, and his good work was 
rewarded by George I, who allowed him to 
purchase the Colonelcy of a Regiment of Horse 
in 1720. Under his devoted care the Regiment 
became the most famous in the army. The 
esprit de corps was very strong and the troopers 
paid {25 to £30 for the privilege of becoming 
a “‘ Ligoneer,” as they were called. Out of his 
own pocket Ligonier supported an extra doctor 
for the regiment, the first sign we have of his 
intense interest in his men’s health, which 
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throughout his career he regarded as the first 
charge on a commanding officer. Due to the 
high quality of its officers and men, and the 
black facings to the uniform, the Regiment 
came to be known as the “ Black Guards.” 
By 1740, when a threat of Spanish invasio.. 
put the army in Ireland on the alert, Ligonier 
was a general officer in command of the coastal 
defence of South-west Ireland. When tke 
crisis passed, he was made inspector of the 
Danish and Hessian levies which George II 
was trying to hire in defence of Hanover against 
Prussia. Having visited both contingents, he 
returned to London in the summer of 1742 and 
acted as liaison officer between the King and 
Carteret’ in London and the commander-in- 
chief in Flanders, Lord Stair.” Stair expressed 
a high opinion of his judgment, and between 
them they tried in vain to persuade the cautious 
George II to open the war by a direct attack on 
Paris. Appreciating Ligonier’s diplomatic 
abilities, Stair despatched him to arrange the 
details of the passage of the army through the 
neutral Rhineland principalities in the spring 
of 1743. Arrived at Frankfort, he ordered 
Ligonier with a picked British force to cross 
the Main in face of a vastly superior French 
army, a task that was successfully accomplished. 
After the victory of Dettingen (June 27th, 1742) 
Stair sent Ligonier to George II to urge the 
necessity of a close pursuit of the French with- 
drawal to the Rhine. The advice was not taxen 
and Stair resigned. Ligonier was made a Knight 
of the Bath for his work during the campaign. 
In 1744 he served in Flanders under old 
Marshal Wade? in one of the feeblest campaigns 
ever fought. As Wade was frequently unable 
to do duty, Ligonier stood in for him at the 
allied councils of war, at which he was always 
urging offensive action, though in vain. 
During the winter of 1744-5 Ligonier was 
left in command of the British army and took 
part in long negotiations at the Hague and 
Brussels. He bombarded London with protests 
and suggestions and, on his representation, 
Lord Chesterfield (then Secretary of State) 
crossed to the Hague in February 1745 to give 


1 John Carteret, 1st Earl Granville, 1690-1763. 
Secretary of State, 1742-4. 

* John Dalrymple, 2nd Earl, 1673-1747. 

3 George Wade, Field Marshal, 1673-1748. 
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his approval to the plan of campaign evolved 
by Ligonier with the Austrian commanders. It 
was largely due to Ligonier’s incessant pleading 
for a unified command that the Duke of Cum- 


berland, aged twenty-five, came out. Thus 
began a great military partnership which ended 
mly when Ligonier succeeded Cumberland as 
tommander-in-Chief in 1757. Some forty 
ears older than his Royal Master, Ligonier, 
is was perhaps natural, stated his opinion 
ery frankly whenever he was asked. Cumber- 
and had the greatest respect for his judgment, 
lis experience and his professional ability. 
As the ministers at home were never prepared 
to entrust supreme command to Ligonier until 
they had to, he remained for years Cumber- 
land’s military eminence grise. 

At Fontenoy (May 11th, 1745) Ligonier led 
the British and Hanoverian infantry twice 
into the French camp and was astounded to 
receive a verbal message from the Duke order- 
ing him to retreat. He asked for confirmation in 
writing and, when it came, he had the presence 
of mind, amid the carnage, to send a trumpet 
to Saxe* bidding him take care of the British 
wounded, and adding that he hoped soon to 
have the opportunity of returning the service. 
He then extricated the allied infantry from 
seemingly inevitable disaster by a masterly 
retreat, which Saxe did not follow up, so near 
had his own army been to defeat. 

When ordered to send troops home to 
England to face the Young Pretender, Cumber- 
land despatched his ten best battalions under 
Ligonier. On arrival in London, Ligonier at 
once went into conference with Stair and Wade 
to advise the alarmed ministers on the proper 
dispositions. From the military point of view, 
he himself did not take the rebellion very 
eriously and marched in leisurely fashion to 
Lichfield with his main force, sending a cavalry 
screen as far as the Mersey. At Lichfield he fell 
ill and was superseded by Cumberland, whom 
popular clamour had brought home ; but it is 
notable that some three days before Prince 

charles Edward turned back from Derby 
Ligonier was advising a friend in London to 
uy stocks. After Culloden, Ligonier showed 
lis approval of his royal pupil’s tactics by send- 


* Maurice, Comte de Saxe, Marshal of France, 
1696-1750. 
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ing him a richly encrusted sword, which he 
claimed had belonged to Edward the First, the 
hammer of the Scots. With this compliment 
the Duke was delighted. 

Ligonier was now sent back to the Low 
Countries with a commission to command all 
troops in the sole pay of George II, King of 
Hanover and England. He interpreted this to 
include command of the Hanoverians, but their 
Generals would have nothing to do with him. 
In vain he asked the King that his seniority as 
Lieutenant-General might be ante-dated in 
order to put him over the Hanoverian and 
Dutch Lieutenant-Generals, many of whom 
had not seen a shot fired before Fontenoy, but 
who now took precedence over him in councils 
of war. Greatly chagrined, Ligonier was 
obliged to announce in a full council of war 
that the King had refused to promote him, and 
had ruled that he should exercise no power 
over the Hanoverians. He asked to resign his 
command, but Cumberland advised him not to 
press the matter. Nor did he, but the humilia- 
tion was graven deep on his heart. 

The campaign of 1746 was the only one 
Ligonier fought as a commander-in-chief of 
a national contingent. His despatches display a 
strategical sense unusual for the time, and a 
very real care for the welfare and interests of 
his men. He was continually pressing his 
cautious colleagues for offensive action. Time 
and again he wrote to England begging Cum- 
berland to come out to give the allied effort 
some unity and force. For he valued the 
presence of Cumberland, as an allied com- 
mander-in-chief, at 10,000 men, irrespective of 
his military qualities. This appeal met with no 
response and, after weeks of anxious manoeu- 
vring at close quarters, the allies were attacked 
by Saxe outside Liége in a position which 
Ligonier dubbed scabreuse. No less than 52 
battalions were directed at Ligonier’s sector in 
the centre, which he held with 12 battalions. 
He handled this little force with such skill, 
however, that no penetration was achieved, 
and by able manoeuvre he succeeded in gaining 
time for the whole allied army to get away 
across the Meuse unmolested. To his men he 
paid a sincere tribute for their steadiness in a 
most dangerous situation: “such _ gallant 
troops,” he wrote, “‘ deserve all the care one 








can take of them.” After this engagement, 
Ligonier asked leave to come home to repair a 
“ shattered constitution.” It was refused and 
he was again left to handle the frustrating 
diplomatic and military relations with the 
Austrians and Dutch. He was relieved to hear 
early in 1747 that the Duke of Cumberland was 
to take command, and with satisfaction he 
learnt of his own promotion to the rank of 
General. 

At the battle of Laffeldt (July 2nd, 1747), 
in front of Maastricht, Ligonier showed great 
tactical grasp and powers of leadership. But 
though his efforts foiled Saxe and saved the 
allies from decisive defeat, he was unable, for 
lack of support, to exploit the chance of victory 
he created. Indeed, it was generally held at the 
time that Cumberland lost his head and 
prematurely determined on withdrawal, when 
a Dutch cavalry regiment went berserk and 
broke back through the allied infantry, thus 
allowing the French to penetrate for the fifth 
and final time into the long-contested village 
of Laffeldt. And there is much to support this 
view. Before battle was joined, Ligonier had 
prevailed on Cumberland to hold Laffeldt, and 
cancel his original orders to set it on fire. Then, 
when Cumberland, thinking the French were 
not going to move, retired to the extreme right 
of the long allied line to take some refreshment, 
he was soon roused by a message from Ligonier 
that the French were forming for attack. While 
the struggle for Laffeldt village was in the 
balance, Ligonier, on his own initiative—he 
had received no orders from Cumberland for 
three or four hours—charged 120 French 
cavalry squadrons with 60 of the allied left 
wing. He broke clean through and captured 
five enemy standards, and was in among the 
enemy infantry when he received orders from 
Cumberland to desist, as the battle was lost, 
Laffeldt having fallen. Very disappointed, 
Ligonier came back to find the allied infantry 
moving off towards Maastricht in some dis- 
order. Seeing them in danger from a French 
force of cavalry forming to charge, he rallied 
three British Regiments and made straight at 
the French, whom he scattered far and wide. 
In the melée, however, he was taken eee 
he was in his sixty-seventh year. 

In the British camp Ligonier was the hero 
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of the day, and Cumberland resented the 
implied slight on his own courage. Horace 
Walpole says that after this battle the relations 
between Cumberland and Ligonier were never 
the same. In fact, although there were minor 
disputes between the two men, there seems no 
real evidence to confirm this opinion. A year 
later Cumberland, then Captain-General in 
England, told the Duke of Richmond that 
Ligonier was his right-hand man ; nevertheless, 
he may well have had a slight inferiority 
complex in regard to him. 

In the French camp, Ligonier was led 
prisoner before Louis XV by Saxe, who intro- 
duced him as the man who had foiled all his 
plans. At supper Louis XV asked him why he 
had left France, and Ligonier explained that 
he had been carried off to England as a very 
young boy. This diplomatic lie satisfied Louis, 
who declared that he was tired of war, and that 
the English not only paid all but fought all. 
Following this lead, Saxe and Ligonier began 
peace negotiations of a rather amateur kind, 
which came to nothing. By November, 
Ligonier was back in England for the first time 
since early in 1746. Next year, after some 
skirmishing in Holland, the war came to an 
end. 

Ligonier’s reputation in England now stood 
very high. He was appointed Lieutenant- 
General of the Ordnance—there being no 
Master-General—he was elected M.P. for 
Baih, which was illegal by the Act of Settle- 
ment, and shortly afterwards was created a 
Privy Councillor. Fellowship of the Royal 
Society was testimony of his cultural interests. 

At Cumberland’s right hand, he now became 
responsible for the detailed administration of 
the army. George II gave him the best military 
governorship in England, Plymouth, and the 
Colonelcy of the Blues, which horrified poli- 
ticians such as Newcastle and Hardwicke, who 
thought that this perquisite should be reserved 
for men of quality, with political influence. 
Several years running Ligonier was President 
of the Board of General Officers, through which 
Cumberland exercised control over dress and 
tried to ensure common tactical procedures. 
In 1755 his unique position was recognized by 
his appointment as General on the Staff with 
four Aides-de-Camp and a salary of £6 a day. 
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Ligonier’s monument in Westminster Abbey 


In the consultations over strategy, before 


the outbreak of the Seven Years War in 1756, 
igonier was frequently present at Cabinet 
neetings. He examined the possibility of des- 


itching a British expeditionary force to 
landers, and a scheme for making Ostend an 
ipregnable British base. In North American 


‘fairs he acted as military adviser to the Duke 


{ Newcastle, to offset the unconstitutional 
wer of Cumberland. He favoured sending 
it arms and cadres of officers to America to 
\obilize provincial manpower for self-defence, 
‘ther than transporting complete regular 
ritish regiments. Of Braddock’s disaster at 
1¢ Monoghela he told Newcastle, before details 
ere known, that he supposed it was due to a 
ant of a proper reconnoitring force ahead of 


the main body, which proved to be an apt 
enough comment. 

When in April 1757 Cumberland went to 
Germany to take command of the Hanoverian 
troops, Ligonier became virtually commander- 
in-chief in England. After his defeat at Hasten- 
beck (July 26th, 1757), Cumberland resigned 
all his appointments, and in October, Ligonier 
succeeded to the Colonelcy of the First Guards, 
and became Field Marshal and Commander- 
in-Chief, having powers of military corre- 
spondence with all commanders-in-chief 
abroad. He was made an Irish Viscount, 
though Pitt pressed for an English peerage to 
spare him “the drudgery” of the House of 
Commons. 

From now until the end of the war he was 
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LIGONIER as Knight of the Bath, 
c. 1746, from the painting by Lathem 


the military adviser of the Cabinet in one of the 
most complex and extended series of operations 
ever carried out. It was among his duties to 
select officers for the various appointments, 
and on more than one occasion he had to 
overcome strong resistance on the part of the 
King. He sent his old A.D.C. and favourite 
officer, Amherst, to command in North 
America. Another of his old staff officers, 
Forbes, went to avenge Braddock’s defeat at 
Fort Duquesne. Eyre Coote, the victor of 
Wandewash, Draper who captured Manila, 
Phillips of the artillery and, of course, Wolfe, 
were all junior officers picked out by him for 
early promotion. Nearly all these young men 
were granted acting local rank to give them the 
appropriate seniority, which Ligonier had 
asked in vain for himself in 1746. 

The administrative and supply difficulties 
consequent upon the world-wide deployment 
of the British Army in days of sail were 
enormous. To implement decisions there was 
.little military staff, and practically no War 
Office. In Ligonier’s eyes the Secretary at 
War, Lord Barrington, was merely a clerk, 


—and paid a salary commensurate with that 
responsibility—{1 a day! On these terms, 
however, they got on extremely well, except 
for one blistering dispute over Hospital appoint- 
ments, in which Barrington triumphed, the 
Commander-in-Chief having no powers over 
the civilian Hospital Board. Barrington told 
Pitt that the great Duke of Marlborough had 
considered that 70,000 men was the maximum 
number of soldiers and sailors that England, 
with a population of about seven million, could 
sustain. In a war against France with 20 million 
people, to whom in 1761 Spain was added, a 
very much greater effort had to be made. In 
fact, the regular land forces alone rose from a 
pre-war strength of some 30,000 to 120,000 
and that figure did not include the 53 battalions 
of militia over whose birth, embodiment and 
expansion Ligonier presided with great for- 
bearance and skill. 

The militia of the Seven Years War is a 
subject to itself, as readers of Gibbon’s auto- 
biography will know. Here it is enough to say 
they became highly efficient, provided the static 
garrisons at home and guarded the 20,000 
French prisoners-of-war, who were a bad 
security risk in the face of French invasion 
schemes. Their presence at home allowed 
Ligonier to build up in Germany a larger 
British contingent than had served under 
Marlborough in Flanders, and he was able to 
use a proportion of the regular home defence 
battalions for short-term offensive operations 
against the coasts of France—his native land. 
The series of these great expeditions, each 
amounting to some 8 or 10,000 men, culminated 
in 1761 in the capture of the French island 
fortress of Belle-isle, an admirable base athwart 
the Biscay sea routes and a valuable bargaining 
counter in peace negotiations. There has been 
much criticism of these expeditions, but their 
effect on the French was considerable. How 
would Englishmen have felt had the French 
seized the Isle of Wight ? 

1759 was the famous year of victories, but 
1762 was no less remarkable, especially since 
Spain was then in the scales against us, and 
Pitt was out of office. The captures of Mar- 
tinique, Havana and Manila were important 
operations and the logistical problems involved 
may stand comparison, mutatis mutandis, with 
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he achievements of the United States in the 


*acific War against Japan. Troops for the 
apture of Havana, for instance, totalled some 
4,000 men and came from England, Belle- 
sle, Martinque and North America, the various 
onvoys of men and stores converging on their 
listant objective by an incredibly audacious 
pproach along the dangerous north shore of 
cuba. Meanwhile, the war in Germany was 
arried on, with a great measure of success, 
gainst superior forces, and a British force of 
000 men was sent to help Portugal against a 
)panish invasion, which was adroitly driven off. 

Though Ligonier’s own papers have all been 
cattered to the four winds, search among the 
ecords shows that his attention to the military 

ousiness of the Seven Years War was by no 
means limited to day-to-day routine at home. 
[here is a voluminous correspondence with 
\mherst in Canada, a manuscript plan in his 
»wn hand for the Canadian operations in 1758, 
and a list of forces for the conquest of Havana. 
In his one letter-book that has come to light, 
there are despatches on every aspect of military 
operations, sent to every important commander. 
Ligonier clearly carried on a huge corre- 
spondence, of which only the fragments remain 
in the papers of Newcastle, Pitt, Egremont and 
Bute. Further light is thrown on his immense 
labours by the letters of his A.D.C.s and Staff 
Offcers. As a full member of the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet, he was also almost con- 
stantly in private council with Pitt. Whatever 
minister was in power, Ligonier remained 
throughout the war the paramount military 
idviser, and even when the accession of 
seorge III increased once more the influence 
f Cumberland in military affairs, this was un- 
ficial and indirect, and mostly took the form 
f requests for information. 

The Board of Ordnance, which supplied the 
rmy, the navy and the East India Company, 
id for most of the war no effective head. The 
laster-General, the Duke of Marlborough, 
ied in Germany in 1758, and Sackville, the 
ieutenant-General, ceased to count after his 
isgrace at the battle of Minden. His successor, 
sranby, held the command in Germany. All 
ssponsibility thus came back on Ligonier, 
vhom the King and Newcastle refused to make 
Aaster-General, until his own continual 
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demands and Pitt’s insistence made it absolutely 
necessary in the summer of 1760. To all intents 
and purposes, he had to watch over the 
Ordnance throughout the war. And as he said, 
the labour was prodigious ; “ business, eternal 
business ” was his lot. 

The war over, Ligonier was removed from 
the Ordnance in favour of Granby, who was an 
important political acquisition for a shaky 
government. In 1766 his old colleague Pitt 
ousted him from the nominal post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief in order to put together his 
“‘tessellated pavement” of a ministry. On both 
occasions Ligonier protested vigorously in 
writing to the King, and on the second he had 
to fight hard to keep the Colonelcy of the First 
Guards, his only remaining source of income. 
He did not mind the King breaking him, he 
said, but he certainly was not going to break 
himself ! Lord Chesterfield considered that 
Pitt had treated him wretchedly ; “all this to 
quiet the Duke of Rutland to a resignation and 
to make Lord Bristol Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland.”’ In the outcome, Ligonier was raised 
to the House of Lords as an English Earl—he 
was the only member of that house to have got 
there by military prowess—and given a pension 
of £1,500 a year. He became a Groom of the 
Bedchamber to the Duke of Gloucester and eked 
out his remaining years by attending military 
reviews and settling matters of policy for the 
three Regiments of Foot Guards. On April 
28th, 1770, after months of painful illness borne 
with fortitude, he died in his ninetieth year and 
was buried with true Calvinist simplicity at 
Cobham. Within twelve years of his death, 
the name of Ligonier in England had died out ; 
his nephew and heir died almost penniless, 
leaving no children. 

Ligonier was a man of extraordinary charm 
and gaiety of spirit. His young and able 
A.D.C.s, who lived with him in London or at 
Cobham, adored him. They admired his 
marvellous good spirits, which he maintained 
in spite of great fatigue and frequent bouts of 
ill-health. In 1760 he caused a crisis in the 
Ministry by almost dying of inflammation of the 
bladder ; but his splendid constitution pulled 
him through, despite horrifying treatment by 
many distinguished doctors. His other fine 
qualities were his humanity and honesty, and a 











wisdom and power of detachment that made 
him the counsellor of all and enemy to none, 
young or old. Add to this a Gallic quickness of 
mind, an assiduous attention to duty and the 
interests of the army as a profession, and an 
unequalled experience of soldiers and politicians 
in war, and there is in Ligonier all the equip- 
ment of a great Chief of Staff. If anything, he 
was too amiable, too kind and obliging, and 
insufficiently ruthless ; but the veneration in 
which he was universally held prevented this 
generosity of heart in a Commander-in-Chief 
from becoming a source of weakness in the army 
he commanded. In Cabinet and Parliament, 
like many great soldiers after him, he was silent, 
unless asked for his opinion. Lord Hardwicke 
spoke of his “silence and douceur,” but 
Newcastle, as late as 1761, was telling Granby 
of his surprising firmness of mind. Pitt spoke 
of him to Newcastle when proposing him for 
the commander-in-chief in terms almost too 
high to describe a human being, thought 
Hardwicke ; only once did Pitt disparage him 
in the stress of war, when he told Bute that the 
disaster at St. Cas in Brittany was partly due 
to Ligonier’s “inattention.” 
But, in fact, the whole expedi- 
tion was an opposition (Leicester 
House) plot to gain a military 
success on the quiet ; neither 
Ligonier, Pitt nor Newcastle 
knew the objective, until after 
the miscarriage of 
the re-embarka- 
tion. Having 
admitted that 
much, Pitt be- 
sought Bute not 
to hound the 










indispensable Ligonier in case he should tak 


umbrage and resign. In spite of his age 
Ligonier retained the use of all his faculties an: 
stood head and shoulders above his militar 
contemporaries. His love of youth, as show 
in the company of his A.D.C.s, allowe: 
him to keep in touch with the younge 
elements of the army to the eternal advantag 
of the country. 

Ligonier never married, but he had ar 
illegitimate daughter, Penelope, through whon 
a number of families in England today can clain 
descent from the great Huguenot. As a youn; 
man he was as dissolute as any of his fellov 
officers ; as an old man he was reputed to hav 
an indecorous penchant for very young girls 
extending his protection to four at one time 
whose combined age was only fifty-eight. How 
ever that may be, Fanny Boscawen, th: 
Admiral’s wife, admits to being captivated by 
his charm at the age of seventy-five, and th« 
clever and eccentric Lady Mary Coke remained 
his constant friend and companion to the end 
Even the social satirist, who drew attention t 
his moral eccentricities in the year of his death 

felt obliged to sum up his 
character with these words 
“If the most benevolent heart 
united to an affability almost 
Mead unknown in his rank of life and 
the most generous concern for 
the military, can wipe away 
the stain of his 
uncommon 
gallantry, he 1: 
such a man as 
take him all in 
all we ne’er shall 
see his like again.” 


Bust of Ligonier by Roubiliac, at Windsor Castle 
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The 


tistory of the Historical Association 


By Professor HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


his year the Historical Association celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. Here 
rofessor Butterfield describes its origins and its influence on the teaching of history 


y N 1923 IT WAS POINTED OUT in a Board of 

} Education Report that the previous quarter 

Sof a century had seen greater progress in 
the teaching of history than had taken place 
during all the rest of the hundred years since 
lyr. Arnold had inaugurated the teaching of 
modern history in schools. Amongst the 
factors which had contributed to this remark- 
able advance, the Report mentioned the work 
that had been done by the Historical Association 
n developing historical study, stimulating the 
caching of the subject, and awakening the 
nterest of the general public. The earliest years 
the twentieth century had been marked by 
repeated complaints on the part of teachers of 
history in both schools and universities— 
complaints about the standard of the work, the 
onditions under which the teaching had to be 
conducted, and the indifference of the world 
in general. The decade before 1914 must have 
been very important, and seems to stand as the 
decisive period; for, by the time of the out- 
I 
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yreak of the First World War, the advance in 
historical study had come to be recognized at 

‘rious educational levels, and teachers were 
already beginning to talk as though theirs was 
the winning cause. 

Some other branches of study were earlier 
than history in the establishment of a nation- 
wide Association, so that the pattern for such 
a body was already in existence before 1906. 
in places like Liverpool and Manchester, 
h.story teachers themselves were beginning to 

ne together in local groups—the tendency 

association had already begun to make itself 
yarent. It was Miss Rachel Reid and Miss 

A. Howard, of the London Day Training 

lege, who, early in 1906, called for the 
ation of a large-scale organization; and they 





had been moved to such a step by their actual 
experience of the needs and the problems of 
school-teachers. They approached Professor 
Pollard in London—a man who had his own 
reasons for being dissatisfied with the place 
which history then held in education. He 
seized upon the proposal as one which might 
at the same time assist him in securing “ that 
history should be properly recognized in 
universities.” And he in turn brought the 
matter to the attention of Professor C. H. Firth, 
who had recently made a signal protest against 
the defects in the higher teaching of history at 
Oxford. Professor Tout had long been laying 
the foundations for the remarkable reputation 
which the Manchester school of history was to 
acquire under his leadership; and he was soon 
to be an energetic supporter of the plan. The 
three most militant and aggressive history 
professors in the country took hold of the new 
movement and realized that in the Association 
they would possess a powerful organ and a 
national platform. In fact, Firth was to become 
the first President of the new body (1906-10). 
Tout, the second (1910-12), and Pollard the 
third (1912-15). 

A meeting was summoned by circular letter 
and at University College, London, on May 
19th, 1906, that meeting “ resolved itself into 
the Historical Association,’ a constitution 
being established at the end of the following 
month. Accommodation was provided, rent- 
free, by the Royal Historical Society, first of all 
at No. 6 South Square, Gray’s Inn, and, later, 
at 22 Russell Square. For a considerable time 
the new body regarded itself as essentially an 
association of teachers and addressed itself to 
teaching problems, the earliest branches being 
established near the universities or university 








colleges, where it was comparatively easy to cope with 
educational needs. The number of the teachers, 
however, was not sufficient for running a branch or 
financing its activities; and it was important that 
those with a non-professional interest in history 
attached themselves to the branches, which in fact 
have proved to be the stronghold of the “ layman ”’ 
ever since. In 1917 a revision of the constitution 
provided for the admission of “ all persons interested 
in the study and teaching of history ’’; and since that 
time the interplay of the layman and the professional 
teacher of history has been beneficial to the whole 
body. 

Leaflets had been published from the start, but 
in 1910, through the influence of Professor Tout, 
the series of pamphlets was opened with F. M. 
Stenton’s essay on The Development of the Castle in 
England and Wales, the bias being at first in favour of 
medieval titles. There had early been a desire to 
follow the example of the Classical Association by 
publishing an annual summary of ‘“‘ The Year’s 
Work in History’; but not until 1912 was it felt 
possible to establish such a production, which 
appeared in the form of an Annual Bulletin of His- 
torical Literature, edited at first by Mr. A. G. Little. 
From 1908 the publication of a periodical was being 
discussed; History, however, was actually founded 
by a member of the Association, Mr. Harold F. B. 
Wheeler, on his own responsibility, in 1912. Most of 
its subscribers and contributors were members of 
the Association, and the Council took it over 
(appointing Professor Pollard as editor) in 1916, 
when Mr. Wheeler felt that he could not shoulder 
the responsibility any longer. In July 1917 the new 
editor announced his intention of publishing those 
** Historical Revisions,” which, appearing first in 
the following October, were to be so distinctive a 
feature of that journal for a few decades. Before 
the Association adopted History as its organ the 
first steps had been taken in those negotiations which 
were to lead to the production in 1921 of the Funior 
Historical Atlas, of which 50,000 copies were sold 
within three years. 

Although the First World War produced some 
anxious moments for the leaders of the Association 
and the managers of History, it gave large numbers of 
people a vivid realization of the way in which his- 
torical issues could touch their lives and homes. 
The responsibility for the war, the settlement of the 
post-war map of Europe, the establishment of revolu- 
tionary governments, and the attempts to re-interpret 
the past in the light of the experience of 1914-18, 
brought out the general importance of history in a 
world in which vastly greater numbers of people 
were beginning to participate more actively in the 
government of a democratic state. Before the end 
of the war the membership of the Association had 
begun to rise again; and, whereas in 1913-14 it had 
been 1.223, in 1918-19 it was 1,524 (with 382 
associates). In 1922-23 it reached 4,738 (with 826 
associates), the number of branches having grown 
from 19 to 70 in the interval of four years, and 
reaching 92 in 1926-27. The extraordinary develop- 
ment was partly due to the state of the world and 
partly to the momentum which the historical move- 
ment itself had acquired. It owed much also, 
however, to the work of the Propaganda (or Develop- 
ment) Committee which had been founded in 1919 
and to the labours of its creator, Mr. F. S. Marvin. 
In the history of the Association, Marvin is an 
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important and picturesque figure. His great objectiv: 
was the founding of new branches, and, as ar 
inspector of schools, he was in a position to terrify 
any history teacher who was careless about thx 


advancement of the Association. His missionar\ 
campaign was a memorable thing, though some o 
his branches proved to be mushroom growths. 

At different dates different forms of activity hav: 
been in the forefront, and for a considerable tim 
the emergence of new issues led to the creation o 
new Committees which often proved to be per 
manent, since it transpired that they answered t 
certain standing needs. From the very beginning 
for example, some of the branches, and particular] 
Exeter, had interested themselves in local history 
and after the First World War the activity of Exete 
in this field stimulated the editor of History to pres 
for local centres of research, and to argue tha 
members of branches might do more than merel: 
listen to one another’s general papers. Professo 
Harte in Exeter, Professor Hearnshaw in Southamp 
ton and Professor Stenton in Reading played ar 
important part in this development in the earl 
1920’s; and local history was arousing considerabl 
attention in this period outside the Association itself 
In 1926, therefore, a Committee was created unde: 
Dr. Hamilton Thompson to assist these local studies 
correlate the efforts of varied organizations, an 
introduce a certain control over misdirected activity 
and unscholarly work. The Committee was ham 
pered for a long time by the difficulty of establishing 
communications with branches, which showed con 
siderable individuality in their activities—on: 
collecting maps, traditions, manuscripts, etc., anothe: 
compiling a bibliography, another producing mor: 
technical research, another setting out to write 
continuous history, another organizing a “‘ dig.” 

In its report of 1909-10 the Leeds branch had 
urged the Central Committee “‘ to appoint a sub 
committee to deal with peccant examiinng bodies.’ 
As a result of this the Council declared in Januar 
1911 that ‘‘ the time has come when it behoves th 
Historical Association to formulate a policy wit! 
regard to the place that should be taken by historical 
teaching in various types of schools.’”’ The demand 
was made that schools should have teachers specially 
qualified in history; and particularly in the later 
years of the First World War the Association played 
an important part in the discussion of educationa 
problems. In 1926, at a time when there was in 
creasing dissatisfaction with the history paper ir 
the School Certificate Examination, an importan' 
Examinations Committee was set up under th 
chairmanship of Mr. C. H. K. Marten. One effect 
of its protests was so significant that the very func 
tions of such a Committee were bound to be reduce 
in future. It demanded and secured a “ closer co 
operation between teachers of history in schools an 
the university examining bodies.” It attempted t 
produce more experiment in examination papers an 
to try out new types of question, but here it wa 
obstructed by the conservatism of teachers in genera 
In this important period its chairman, Mr. C. H. K 
Marten became “the first school-master Presiden 
of the Association,” serving from 1929 to 1932 
From this time attention was turned to the conten 
of the history-syllabus, but here the Associatio 
proved less effective because the differences « 
opinion amongst its members prevented it fror 
having a policy. 

















In this way the main activities of the Association 
cook their rise, and the main Committees came into 
being. The initial impulse might often come from 
branches or from single members of the body; for 
this is an organization in which much individuality 
is displayed. There was always an earnest attempt 
to keep pace with the times—in 1910, for example, 
the Council was considering how to secure “ phono- 
graphic records of the speeches and voices of eminent 
men.” From 1913 the Illustrations Committee 
which had existed from 1909) was building up a 
large collection of lantern slides. From 1923 the 
Association was interesting itself in f..ms; in 1924 
History published a rough experimental scenario for 
an historical film; and the Council sponsored Miss 
Consitt’s enquiry into the use of films in the teaching 
of history, which resulted in an important report 
published in 1931. In 1929 History was calling 
attention to the significance of aerial views of castles 
and monasteries. In 1928-29 a new Committee on 
Broadcasting began an enquiry into the effects of 
the radio on the study of history in schools. In 1934 
the first Tour was undertaken—a visit to the Roman 
Wall and to Scotland—and in 1936 the first foreign 
tour, a visit to Provence. In the Easter vacation of 
1937, Professor Treharne opened at Aberystwyth 
the long and successful series of ‘“‘ Revision Courses 
in History.”” Both in the 1930’s and in the years 
after the Second World War, the Association, 
through its International Committee, took part in 
the discussions between various European countries 
on the subject of text-book revision. 

The Committees which deal with Publications, 
Illustrations, Propaganda (or Development), Exami- 
nations, Broadcasting, Revision Courses and Tours, 
as well as the International Committee, are all still 
active. In the early days, when history was fighting 
for due recognition, their policies and their suc- 
cesses were sometimes more sensational than in 
recent years. Some of them, by their early achieve- 
ments in the rectification of abuses, produced a 
situation in which there was bound to be less need 
for militancy, fewer calls for further aggressive 
moves. The mere continuance of the accumulated 
enterprises of the Association is sufficient to employ 
the constant labour, ingenuity and vigilance of the 
Committees. But new projects constantly appear, 
and in 1945 the Teaching of History Committee was 
created to examine such matters as the training of 
teachers, the improvement of training methods and 
the revision of syllabuses. The proposal to found a 
popular historical magazine appears in 1930, and 
from January 1939 certain members of the Associa- 
tion were pursuing the plan which led to the 
establishment of History Today. 

The membership, which had fallen to 3,350 (with 





577 associates) in 1940-41, rapidly increased after © 


1945 and, since 1950, has stood at just over 8,000. 
Since the Second World War a number of large- 
scale projects have called for a wide consideration 
ind an organizing endeavour hardly surpassed by 
inything in the previous history of the Association. 
These projects have been marked by a common 
feature—all of them have involved the envisaging 
f the Association as a whole. The first is the Post- 
War Plans Report, which attempted for the first 
ime a comprehensive survey of the whole develop- 
nent of the Association. The second was the incor- 
soration of the Association as a company limited by 
uarantee. The third was the preparatory work for 
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the celebration of the Jubilee at the General Meeting 
in January 1956. 

After the early leaders had won their great victory 
in the educational field, controversy was bound to be 
concentrated on the kinds of history to be studied— 
the form of teaching most appropriate at the suc- 
cessive educational levels. No problem is more 
calculated than this to carry controversy to the 
discussion of fundamentals; and, as has already been 
seen, the Association, when this stage has been 
reached, can no longer take trenchant action, no 
longer speak with a single voice. Of all the organiza- 
tions connected with historical study, however, the 
Historical Association is the one which is best fitted 
to provide a forum for all discussions concerning the 
nature of history. From its earliest days, further- 
more, its leaders stressed the necessity for the larger 
treatmeut of historical questions as well as for intensive 
research; and it has owed much of its popularity to 
its publications, and particularly to forms of essay 
which were not mere compilation or abridgement, but 
in which historical scholars offered the cream of their 
reflections on first-class themes. In this way it has 
been—and it remains—one of the peculiar functions 
of the Historical Association to preserve in a world 
of growing specialization the importance of “‘ general 
history ” for both the layman and the professional 
student, and to work for that broadening of intellect 
and imagination which the larger view of history 
helps to produce. 





CAREERS 





ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 

has vacancies for entrants between the 
ages of 16 and 24. Clerical Salaries range from 
£215 at age of 16 to £700 at age of 31, in- 
creases being granted annually within this 
scale. (A further £60 £75 is paid to those 
working in London.) Those with particular 
merit are singled out early in their careers for 
accelerated training, and upon promotion, 
salaries are in keeping with responsibilities 
undertaken. For full details of a worthwhile 
career write to Staff Controller, National 
Provincial Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 34, 15, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 





EGAL & GENERAL ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY LTD. invites applications 
from young men and women of at least School 
Certificate standard of education. School 
leavers, young men on completion of National 
Service and University Graduates will be 
considered for posts at Head Office where a 
rewarding and interesting career can be made. 
Commencing remuneration in London £286 
per annum at age 16 ranging to £500/£600 
per annum for men at age 25. Excellent con- 
ditions of service, five-day week, Staff 
Restaurant, Sports & Social facilities, generous 
holidays, Pension Scheme. Applications 
should be addressed to the Staff Manager, 
188, Fleet Street. E.C.4. 
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OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS — 


The Diary of John Evelyn 


Now first printed in full from 
the manuscripts belonging to Mr. Fohn Evelyn 
and edited by E. S. DE BEER 
Six volumes. Demy 8vo, with 6 half-tone portraits, 8 collotype facsimiles and 2 
plans. £15. I5s. net. 


Evelyn’s Diary is a major authority for the culture and the religious and social life of 
the later half of the 17th century. The present edition provides for the first time a 
complete and reliable text, following the original manuscripts as closely as print can 
follow hand-writing. Besides the principal text it includes a version which Evelyn 
began in his old age. This edition, for most scholarly purposes, supersedes all its 
predecessors. 


The six volumes consist of: Vol. I, Introduction and De Vita Propria; Vols. II-V, 
Kalendarium, 1620-1706; Vol. VI, appendix, additions, corrections and the index. 


By the same editor: John Evelyn: London Revived, 10s. 6d. net. 


A prospectus giving full details of the Oxford English Texts series is available on 
request. 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Editor: Sir George Clark 
VOLUME III 


From Domesday Book to Magna Carta 
1087-1216 


by A. L. POOLE 30s. net 


A second and corrected edition of this standard work, which was first published in 1951. 
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OXFORD HISTORICAL SERIES 


Feudal Military Service in England 


A Study of the Constitutional and Military Powers 
of the BARONES in Medieval England 


| 


by I. J. SANDERS 2Is. net 


The Restoration of Charles II, 1658-1660 


by GODFREY DAVIES 55s. net 
(The Huntington Library) 
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TUDOR HUMANISM 
By H. R. Trevor-Roper 


“Tudor humanism ”—how often one uses the 
term. What in fact does one mean by it ? One thinks 
* the new learning, of the “ Italianization”’ of 
ngland, of Erasmus, Colet, More, of the great 
cducational changes, the founding of colleges and 


professorial chairs by royal and noble patrons, and 


then, suddenly, as the ultimate flower of this well- 
tended plant, of the Elizabethan age. But all these 
are general effects: it is the merit of Mr. Fritz 
Caspari’s book! that he asks more concrete questions. 
How far did the great Tudor humanists accept the 
existing social system ? How far did they seek to 
change it ? Who were they, and how were they 
connected with each other ? 

For, as always in an intellectual élite, there is a 
definite line of connexion: the first English humanists, 
Linacre, Grocyn, William Latimer, Cole:, had 
studied personally in Italy; More was a pupil of 
Colet; Pole, and probably Starkey, of Latimer; 
Elyot was a disciple of More. And, of course, at 
their centre, is that universal spirit, the friend of 
Colet and More, the non-English and yet almost 
anglicized Erasmus, to whom Mr. Caspari rightly 
devotes a chapter. This is the great generation of 
the Tudor humanists; the Elizabethans were their 
epigoni. What was their social philosophy ? How 
successfully did they apply it ? In how pure a form 
did they transmit it to their followers ? 

According to Mr. Caspari it was essentially con- 
servative. Assuming as a datum the hierarchical 
structure of society, they sought to educate the 
aristocracy in all the social virtues, revitalizing the 
aristocratic concept, creating, out of the rural 
aristocracy which they found, a class of Platonic 
“governors ”’ fit not only politically but also morally 
and intellectually for the service of the new 
centralized monarchical state. ‘‘ They used their 
knowledge of Plato and Aristotle, of Cicero and 
Quintilian, to justify the aristocratic structure 
of English society, the hierarchy of ‘order and 
legree’ in the state. Their particular concern was 
to devise means whereby, in the social and political 
framework of Tudor England, the ruling members of 

ociety would also be its ‘best’ men.” Such a 
philosophy presupposed human inequality; and in 
fact, says Mr. Caspari, all the Tudor humanists 
ssumed such inequality. Indeed, as the sixteenth 
entury progressed, the tradition of inequality 
ardened: already in 1531, Sir Thomas Elyot, in his 
jovernour, gave it uncompromising expression, and 
fty years later Spenser, with his restored archaic 
orld of knightly chivalry, contemptuous of the base 
eople and their claims, reduced it almost to 
irlesque. Spenser’s attitude to the plebs, says Mr. 
aspari, is “‘ typical of the Elizabethans. It reminds 
re of Shakespeare’s treatment of revolutionary 
1obs, as for instance in Coriolanus: the people with 
eir tribunes become a ludicrous collection of loud- 
outhed cowards when they try to upset the existing 
erarchy ...” Such, he seems to say, is the in- 
rious end of “‘ Tudor humanism.” 


Fritz Caspari, Humanism and the Social Order in Tudor 
»land (Chicego,$6.50). 


Now obviously there is much truth in this thesis: 
undoubtedly the humanists sought to educate the 
ruling classes; undoubtedly the age was an aris- 
tocratic age, and the aristocracy increased its power 
as the century went on. But did the teaching of the 
humanists adjust itself to these facts quite so com- 
pliantly as Mr. Caspari suggests ? I must admit that 
I have some reservations: it seems to me that Mr. 
Caspari, whose learning is deep and whose scholar- 
ship is exact, nevertheless emphasizes what he seeks 
to prove, and that in doing so he is unjust to the 
Tudor tradition. 

For first, is it fair, in dealing with the earlier 

humanists, to emphasize their undoubted assump- 
tion of an aristocratic society, but to slide over other 
aspects of their teaching ? Is it fair, for instance— 
in order to show that Erasmus thought only of the 
upper classes—to translate miles in Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani as “‘ knight ” rather than “ soldier,”’ 
and to ignore Erasmus’s constant assertion of the 
social claims of the poor: “ sunt tot viduae ac pupilli 
qui opprimuntur praeter ius; sunt tot tenues qui 
indigna patiuntur”’? ? Is it fair to emphasize the 
aristocratic features of More’s Utopia (he merely 
supposed an educated élite) and yet to forget More’s 
scathing attacks on aristocratic misrule ? Is it fair to 
forget the interest of the humanists, from Vives 
onwards, in poor-relief, the great age of charity of 
which they were the prophets ? Shakespeare was 
not only the poet of loud-mouthed cowardly mobs, 
he was also the poet of “poor naked wretches 
wheresoe’er you are ” and “ indigent faint souls past 
corporal toil.”” And secondly, is it fair, having illus- 
trated early Tudor humanism by its greatest figures, 
Erasmus, More, Starkey and Elyot, to emphasize 
its “‘ decline’ by taking as its only representatives 
for the whole period from 1535 to 1603 (if indeed 
“Tudor humanism” ended in 1603) two courtly 
poets, Spenser and Sidney ? Mr. Caspari, I think, 
is more at home in the earlier period; he has studied 
the literature carefully and resolved the disputes 
between its interpreters with judicious scholarship; 
and his chapters on Erasmus, More and their 
immediate disciples are excellent summaries of 
up-to-date views. But somehow I feel that he has 
brought his conclusions into his studies from the 
beginning, and that, while scrupulously piecing 
together the critical work of other scholars, he has 
failed to look squarely at the problem; the problem 
of what happened to the social ideas of the English 
humanists after the death of More in 1535 and 
Erasmus in 1536. For these ideas were not by any 
means purely aristocratic, nor were they inherited 
merely by cultivated poets like Sidney and Spenser: 
they were gathered up, transmuted indeed, but 
continued and kept alive, by a great movement which 
is hardly mentioned in Mr. Caspari’s book, and yet 
which dominated all thought, social or otherwise, 
after 1535: the Reformation. 

How can one consider humanism apart from the 
Reform movement, that great crisis of conscience 
which convulsed a whole century ? The early 
humanists — Colet, Erasmus, More — were also 
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(though Mr. Caspari, with his purely intellectual 
approach, seems to forget this) Catholic Reformers. 
Their humanism was not merely an_ intellectual 
outlook: it was part of a profound religious philo- 
sophy. When their hopes foundered, humanism did 
not detach itself from religious Reform, it remained 
firmly attached to the two rival spiritual movements 
into which the Erasmian current had been divided 
by the huge political obstacles in its way: the 
Reformation and the Counter-Reformation. In 
England, of course, it was the Reformation move- 
ment which prevailed. If Mr. Caspari were to look 
into that movement, from which his eyes are so 
firmly averted, I think he would find there the 
successors of Erasmus and More, preaching not only 
the duties of a Christian prince and a Christian 
“knight,” but (like their predecessors) the rights of 
the poor. It is quite true that in their zeal for 
education the Tudor aristocracy did seek to corner 
it for their own class; but how eloquently they were 
opposed—by Archbishop Cranmer, who, though a 
Protestant Reformer, was also a humanist and a 
disciple of Erasmus. And what of the “ Common- 
wealth Men,” those assertors of the claims of the 
poor, who were also heirs of the humanists ? 
Altogether it seems to me that Mr. Caspari makes a 
mistake which is unfortunately too common among 
students of the sixteenth century. He seems to 
suppose that the humanist tradition was something 
separate from the religious movement, and that 
therefore, after the Reformation and the Counter- 
Reformation, it must be sought only in the narrow 
field outside these movements, among ideologically 
detached Italianate scholars, poets and courtiers. 
Naturally, on such a view, the great stream of 
Erasmian idealism must seem to have become sadly 
attenuated. 

Moreover, it seems to me that Mr. Caspari 
attenuates the humanist tradition in another way also. 
Let us admit that the early Tudor humanists sought 
to educate the aristocracy. Let us admit that, at the 
end of the century, they sought only to sustain its 
privileges. This is, in my opinion, a wrong admission: 
even on Mr. Caspari’s own assumptions I would 
expect Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Sir Francis Bacon to be mentioned as well as Spenser 
and Sidney. But let us admit it. Even so, does not 
this admission pose another question ? If the later 
Tudor humanists were less insistent on the need 
to educate the aristocracy, may not this have been, 
at least in part, because the need was less great, 
because their predecessors had succeeded, because 
the aristocracy had now accepted their message 
and become educated ? In Catholic Europe the 
Jesuits, who were the Catholic heirs of the humanists, 
had produced a new type of educated nobility; in 
Protestant England the Reformers, who were 
the Protestant heirs of the humanists, had done the 
same, or better. Ascham, Cheke, the “‘ Cambridge 
humanists ” of the mid-century—these men created 
in the courts of Edward VI and Elizabeth, themselves 
among the most literate of princes, an intellectual 
élite. This is a fact worth considering. If ideas lose 
their intellectual vitality, that is not always a sign 
that they have failed: it is sometimes evidence that 
they have succeeded; and in studying such matters 
it is at least worth while to consider this possibility. 

These are the general questions, the questions 
of background and context, which, as it seems to 
me, Mr. Caspari has tended to overlook in his close 
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study of the intellectual ideas and affiliations of h 
chosen subjects. But within its own limits his stud 
remains a work of first-rate technical scholarshi; 
If I disagree with its implications, I have enjoyed th: 
stimulus which it has given to my disagreemen’, 
the excellently presented evidence upon which wide: 
conclusions—whether his or other—can be based. 


MAN OF INDEPENDENCE 


THE TRUMAN MEMOIRS, VOL. I, YEAR OF DECISION. B 
Harry S. Truman, 526 pp. (Hodder and Stoughtoi 
30s.) 

Anyone who feels oppressed by a sense of his 
torical necessity would do well to read these Memoirs 
There could hardly be a better illustration of th 
part played by accident and individual character in 
great events. When Mr. Truman took the oath, 
there was really no reason to suppose that he would 
be equal to the immense responsibility thrust upon 
him. The Vice-President, as Mr. Truman explains, 
tends by the nature of his office to be excluded from 
the inner circle of Government, and, as he also point 
out, President Roosevelt was his own cabinet, hi 
own Secretary of State, of the Treasury, of War and 
the Navy. Mr. Truman had, then, to start without 
any inside knowledge on vital subjects; he did not 
even know of the atomic bomb project. 

In the letters to his mother and sister, which are 
an endearing feature of this book, the new President 
remarks with naive wonder, ‘“‘ Every day I see some 
notable of some sort, pin medals on heroes, and make 
world-shaking decisions.”” And again, “I don’t 
dare think of facing the next two months let alone 
two years. I have to take things as they come and 
make every decision on the basis of the facts as | 
have them and then go on from there.” 

Small wonder that some of the decisions seem 
ill-considered. Mr. Truman signed the order ending 
Lend-Lease without reading it, having been mis- 
informed by his officials. He learnt from the mistake. 
But as time went on his touch grew surer. There 
was the decision to drop the Morgenthau plan for 
Germany, and accept the resignation of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the decision to use the atom bomb, 
the decision to exclude the Soviet Union from the 
occupation of Japan. 

There was a rapid maturing of judgment. It is 
true that Mr. Truman’s innate courage and common 
sense was from the start a sound guide in dealing 
with the Russians. Within a fortnight of his arrival 
in the White House Mr. Molotov was complaining, 
‘**T have never been talked to like that in my life,” 
and the President was replying, “Carry out your 
agreements and you won’t get talked to like that.’ 
But he was also refusing Churchill’s suggestion no! 
to withdraw American troops to the demarcation 
lines until the Russians kept their agreements; he 
was trying in his own words, “ to get Churchill ir 
a frame of mind to forget the old power politics,’ 
and was still hankering at Potsdam after a mediating 
réle between the British and the Russians. But h« 
soon learnt the lesson of Stalin’s and Molotov’: 
behaviour at Potsdam; and when his Secretary o 
State, Mr. Byrnes, had shown signs of appeasins 
the Russians at the Moscow conference of Decembe: 
1945, the President rebuked him, writing, “‘ Unles 
Russia is faced with an iron fist and strong languag: 
another war is in the making .. . I’m tired of babyins 
the Soviets.” 
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announce, “* The buck stops here.” 
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What gave Mr. Truman the confidence to make 
decisions was his deep sense, based on his reading 
tory, of the dignity of his office and the final 
ponsibility of the President. ‘“‘ If he exercises his 
thority wisely, that is good for the country,” 
ites Mr. Truman. “ If he does not exercise it 
ely, that is too bad, but it is better than not 

‘rcising it at all.” It is the contrast between the 

assuming personality of the author and the 

mensity of the office that gives this book its 
ecial character. Of his dismissal of the Secretary 
the Interior, Harold Ickes, he writes charac- 

‘istically, “‘ When he got too big for his breeches 

id opposed me openly on my appointment of 
Pauley, I could not, as President, tolerate that.” 
imilarly he firmly disciplined Byrnes when “ he 
ime to think that his judgment was better than the 
President’s.”” Byrnes, like Wallace, had some reason 
for thinking that he rather than Truman should 
ave been vice-President and therefore in the White 
House; and since both tended to act accordingly, 
oth had to go. 

A notice on President Truman’s desk used to 
By the faithful 
ipplication of this doctrine, plain Mr. Harry S. 
fruman was transformed into one of the more 
notable Presidents of the United States. 

MavRICE LATEY. 


AMERICAN EVOLUTION 


[HE GREAT EXPERIMENT: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Frank 
Thistlethwaite, 335 pp. (Cambridge University 
Press. 2§s.) 

Mr. Thistlethwaite is an economic historian with 
a close and sympathetic understanding of the United 
States. His book has grown out of “ several years’ 
teaching American history to Cambridge under- 
graduates.”’ Like all good teachers, he has himself 
learned a lot in the process. In particular, he has 
found out how unsatisfactory most of the existing 
text-books are, for English students who seek a way in 
to American history. These text-books, often excellent 
in themselves, are usually written by Americans for 
Americans; they are large, expensive and—to the 
English layman—somewhat impenetrable, under- 
lining what is apparently obvious and skipping over 
what would seem to be dark mysteries. 

In writing The Great Experiment Mr. Thistle- 
thwaite has thus tried to supply what the reviewer’s 
cliché calls a long-felt want. The result is a very good 
book. It is not a text-book, and the audience whom 
he primarily addresses will no doubt still need to 
supplement it by reading some more orthodox and 
strictly factual work. His book does convey a con- 

iderable amount of information; but it offers a 

broad interpretation, in which the facts are skilfully 

subordinated to the main arguments. Mr. Thistle- 
thwaite is concerned to show how America originated 

S a western impulse of European expansion; how, 

inevitably, the New World became differentiated 

rom the Old; how this led to the struggle for full 
volitical indeper:dence; how, nevertheless European 

orincipally British) investment, European immi- 

ration and so on continued to strengthen and hasten 

\merican development; how within the United 

tates there were in turn conflicts between the 

‘continental ”’ aspirations of the trans-Allegheny 

Vest and the “ Atlantic ” ties of the eastern seaboard; 
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how the American national blend of social mobility 
and commercial energy overcame various resistances, 
notably that offered by the slave-holding South; and 
how, in recent years, the gloomy prognostications of 
disaster appear to have been disproved by a triumph- 
antly powerful and flexible economy which is itself 
the epitome of the American character. 

As this bald summary may indicate, Mr. Thistle- 
thwaite suggests that there is much to admire in 
America’s evolution. The New Conservatives, on 
either side of the Atlantic, will not draw comfort 
from his analysis. Nor will those who—in company 
with such commentators as Mlle. Simone de Beauvoir 
and Mr. J. B. Priestley—believe that the repudiation 
of the past and the emphasis on ever-increasing 
consumption have turned the old “‘ American dream ” 
into the “ air-conditioned nightmare” of Henry 
Miller’s phrase. Perhaps Mr. Thistlethwaite’s final 
chapter, ‘‘ Democracy in America,” is a shade too 
jolly in tone. But this is not a serious criticism. After 
all, he writes as an historian, not as a peripatetic 
prophet. Moreover, he does not confine his inter- 
pretation to economic data, though some of his most 
acute observations deal with the implications of the 
Atlantic economy. 

He might be faulted in a few details (his picture 
of the New England transcendentalists is, for example, 
not entirely correct). But in general his book is well- 
informed, lucid and convincing. It makes use of the 
familiar hypothesis of Frederick Jackson Turner, 
but in a novel and even exciting way, so that America 
appears initially as the frontier of Europe, and so 
that (as in Professor David Potter’s remarkable 
recent study, People of Plenty) the “ frontier spirit ” 
is equated not merely with agricultural opportunity 
but with American prosperity as a whole. American 
history is still unaccountably neglected in European 
universities; The Great Experiment, as an experiment 
in reading, is well worth anybody’s time. 

Marcus CUNLIFFE. 


THE WHIG VERSION 


ENGLAND IN THE REIGNS OF JAMES II AND WILLIAM III. 
By David Ogg, 567 pp. (Oxford University 
Press. 50s.) 

Last month was the centenary of the publication of 
volumes 3 and 4 of Macaulay’s History of England 
from the Accession of James II. They were, apart 
from three posthumous chapters, the last to appear 
of a work that was planned to continue to 1830; and 
in nearly three thousand pages they had covered only 
twelve years. Mr. Ogg does not emulate the scale of 
Macaulay, nor the sonority of his prose, and his 
sales will probably not cause as big a sensation in the 
publishing world. Nevertheless a comparison of the 
two suggests that if civilization generally is not now 
the triumphant progress that Macaulay saw, his- 
torians have in the last hundred years improved 
their craft. 

The present volume follows the two on England 
in the Reign of Charles II which appeared in 1934 
and have been for generations of students among the 
books that are indispensable and unobtainable. It 
is good to know that they are now reprinted. The 
plan is much the same as before. Macaulay devoted 
one of his twenty-two chapters, and an occasional 
digression elsewhere, to setting the social and insti- 
tutional scene for his story; Mr. Ogg almost reverses 
the proportions, using the political and military 
narrative to bind together his analytical account. 





Not that he is writing social or economic history: in 
style and structure the book falls happily between 
the elegant superficiality of Macaulay’s third chapter 
and the learned article that is a mere commentary on 


a statistical table. He is at his best in chapters like 
the one on “ freehold and status,’’ which considers 
how seventeenth-century assumptions abcut society 
and politics were shaped by surviving feudal con- 
cepts of tenure and franchise. Where Macaulay 
orated about the revolution’s upholding of principles 
of liberty ‘‘ engraven on the hearts of Englishmen ” 
Ogg, discussing the “ salvation of freehold in 1688,” 
quotes the poet Ambrose Philips: “‘O Property! O 
Goddess English-born! ” 

The contrasts of method are great; but the dif- 
ference in conclusions must not be exaggerated. Mr. 
Ogg is much nearer to Macaulay and the Whig 
historians than to Catholic or Marxist interpreters. 
He has no patience with the “ assiduous eulogy of 
the Stuarts ” by some modern historians. Though he 
examines dispassionately such questions as whether 
James’s Ecclesiastical Commission was an illegal 
revival of the court that the Long Parliament and the 
Cavalier Parliament had abolished, he leaves us in no 
doubt that James as an English king could not be 
tolerated and that Sunderland and Jeffries were bad 
men. There is no nonsense about the revolution being 
** glorious ’? or arising mystically from the general 
will of the people. It was an aristocratic revolution 
—a “‘ respectable revolution,” as its latest American 
historian calls it. The creditable thing is that despite 
all the pressures of office-holding, patronage, and 
corruption the “ political nation” did unite to 
defend its institutions and to devise new safeguards 
for them. 

In his account of the post-revolution conflicts, 
Mr. Ogg holds firmly the view that England was now 
fundamentally different from her enemies. The 
Battle of the Boyne was “‘ a decisive victory of one 
way of life over another,” the war with France a 
conflict between ‘“‘two opposed conceptions of 
‘civilisation.”” The political education of Englishmen 
was advancing, and the constitution undergoing 
“* characteristic developments ”’ which even William 
failed to obstruct. It is not always easy to believe in 
conceptions of civilisation underlying the confused 
expedients of William’s politicians; and the various 
discussions of parties and their principles are perhaps 
the least satisfactory part of the book. They seem to 
start from the tacit assumption that a comprehensive 
division into Whig and Tory parties with identifiable 
doctrines and loyalties was now the natural order, 
and that departures from it were merely “ continual 
cross-currents in the stream.’ But it has to be 
admitted that the labels were rarely used except as 
terms of abuse, that new Tories took over old Whig 
principles while Whigs in office abandoned ideals 
formed in opposition, and that in Parliament and 
elections party distinctions meant very little. Here 
perhaps a little less Macaulay and a little more 
Namier would make things clearer. 

D. H. PENNINGTON. 


JAPANESE COMMENTATOR 


HOKUSAI: PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND WOODCUTS. By 
J. Hillier, 134 pp., 115 half-tone, 18 colour 
plates. (Phaidon Press. 42s.) 

One of the most prolific draughtsmen in the 

history of art, Hokusai used to be acclaimed—at a 

time when Japanese prints were first becoming known 
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to European connoisseurs—as the greatest exponen , 
even tne founder, of the popular Ukiyo-ye Scha 
In fact, he flourished during that school’s declin. , 
and cannot be compared with such major artists 
Sharaku and Utamaro. What is impressive abou 
Hokusai’s work, apart from its sheer bulk, is h 
facility and virtuosity and his passionate interest ji 
the spectacle of everyday life. He was never tire 
of observing, and almos: everything he observe 
he felt bound to record. Besides his sensitiv 
representations of birds and flowers and his lon 
series of romantic landscapes—famous_ waterfal 
and bridges and the celebrated “ Views of Fuji ”’- 
he produced fifteen volumes of ‘‘ Random Sketches, 
depicting not only the heroes of legend and curiou 
mythological animals, but horsemanship, the techni 
que of self-defence and a variety of crafts and trade 
Mr. Hillier, in his Phaidon study, a well-produce: 
and beautifully illustrated book, emphasizes thi 
aspect of Hokusai’s talents—his vigour, his versatilit 
and his gifts as a pictorial commentator—withou 
over-valuing his merits as a creative artist. Hokusa 
reflected, but did not transform: the tradition he ha 
inherited was already moribund. He died in his nine 
tieth year, in 1849, lonely, eccentric and miserab] 
poor, remarking that, had he been granted anothe 
five or ten years, he might at last have learned t 
paint! PA. 


USURPER OF THE REALM 


RICHARD THE THIRD. By Paul Murray Kendall 
514 pp., 6 plates. (Allen and Unwin. 30s.) 
This volume on one of the most controversial of 

kings is the work of an American Professor of English 

literature. It is described as a biography, not an 
historical study, though, since little is really known 

of Richard’s temper and cast of mind, inevitably a 

detailed consideration of his life becomes, in fact, a 

portrait of the age in which he lived. Professor 

Kendall has sifted carefully the surviving con- 

temporary sources, and his notes and references fill 

some sixty pages. If he ignores the Tudor legends in 
which Richard is presented as a monster of evil, he 
also rejects the revisionist view in which the crimes 
attributed to Richard are wishfully blamed upon 

Henry Tudor. As the outstanding mystery of 

Richard’s reign is the fate of the Princes in the Tower, 

it is surprising to find it, in the interests of continuity 

of narrative, here relegated to an appendix. Professor 

Kendall scrupulously weighs the evidence, and 

suggests with some plausibility that the Duke of 

Buckingham—with or without Richard’s connivance 

—may have been responsible for the Princes’ 

murder. 

Much research has gone into the making of this 
book, and it is a pity that for students of history there 
should be marring features. Often the author states 
frankly in his Notes when he is relying upon con- 
jecture; but what authority can there be for such 
statements as this: “‘ When Richard entered the 
royal apartments, Edward’s face stiffened and his 
eyes went blank and he spoke with the obvious 
wariness of a precocious twelve-year old ?”’ These 
imaginative touches, and there are many, belong to 
the vie romancée rather than to strict biography. 
It is, indeed, a romantic portrait that we are given, 
so high-lighted with sympathy that Richard’s 
usurpation, and the widespread mistrust of him felt 
during his short reign, alike became — 

A.H. 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LONG-BOW 


It is surely not true to say that the bow was only 
ecisive weapon between Crecy and Agincourt, for 
the hands of Parthian and other Asiatic horse- 
hecs it proved decisive on many fields. It was 
» used with some effect at Hastings, considering 
t the bow of that time was small and weak. It 
ms to me probable (though this is certainly not 
» from doubt) that the English shield-wall broke 
ause of the Norman archery (I cannot accept the 
e flight story) and it was certainly most effective 
killing the English commander. The short-bow 
;, however, at best a poor weapon against mailed 
rsemen, although it was apparently used with 
‘at effect at Bourg Théroulde in 1124 in an action 
iilar to the later long-bow battles. 
The long-bow was a very specialized and late 
rm of bow, and not introduced into England 
robably from Wales) until the thirteenth century. 
is certainly not one of the most quickly learned of 
iissile weapons for it requires a very great deal of 
ractice to use it properly and also a considerable 
indard of strength and knack. It is not mentioned 
in the Assize of Arms of 1181, but in that of 1252 
t is prescribed as the weapon of those who could not 
afford anything more expensive. Once introduced, 
it was necessary for a generation to grow up prac- 
tised in its use, and once this had been achieved its 
tactical use also had to be learned. 

This was apparently not done until 1332 when at 
Dupplin Moor the Scottish spearmen were tempted 
into advancing into a funnel of archers with a block 
of dismounted men-at-arms at the narrow end. The 
crossfire of the archers naturally won the day. At 
Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt the same principles 
were used on a larger scale and as Edward Balliol 
was present both at Dupplin Moor and Crecy it is 
possible that he was the inventor or at least the 
transmitter of the idea. This idea was very simple— 
the archers had to take up a defensive position well 
stiffened by dismounted men-at-arms and if possible 
on a forward slope with added obstacles to cavalry 
the hedge at Poitiers and the pointed stakes at 
Agincourt). The enemy had then to attack across 
open country without a preliminary use of missile 
weapons. (If the Genoese cross-bowmen had been 
allowed to engage in a fire-battle at Crecy before the 
1ounted charge the result might have been very 
lifferent.) Given these circumstances, long-bowmen 
vere inevitably victorious and it took the French 
a long time to learn the answer, for after Agincourt 
ravant, Verneuil, and the Day of the Herrings re- 

rated the lesson. At Patay, however, it was shown 
iat archers like Roman legions were vulnerable if 
ttacked before they could form and Formigny in 

150 gave the complete answer, for in that battle the 
line of archers was enfiladed by artillery and when it 
broke it was rolled up by a cavalry charge. 

Once this lesson was well learned the long-bow 

uld no longer be decisive in battle and interest in 
waned. The result was that the art of using it 
ed out and in the reign of Elizabeth I Sir Roger 
illiams said that out of 5,000 bowmen he would 
ly expect to find 1,500 who “ will shoot strong 
oots.”’ 


n+ 


< 


Yours, etc., 
J. R. M. HEPPEL, 
Great Crosby, Liverpool. 
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SIR, 

As an archer of sorts, perhaps I may be allowed 
to make a comment on Mr. McGuffie’s interesting 
article. The point is the distinction between the 
long-bow and other sorts of bows. Bows, as Mr. 
McGuffie points out, have been used throughout 
history—but not the great six-foot stave of yew 
propelling a clothyard shaft. The Saxons, I have 
always believed, did not possess it. They must have 
drawn to the chest, or perhaps they “ kissed the 
string ’ like modern target archers. Ascham makes 
it clear that drawing the long-bow by “ laying the 
body into the bow,” as he calls it, was the real secret 
of the secret weapon. The long-bowman drew to the 
ear, and by long-learnt knack he “ pulled with his 
body.” In no other way could he have drawn a yard- 
long shaft—the longest arrows used today are 28 
inches. (An arrow has to be drawn to the head, of 
course.) This secret made it possible to use a far 
“heavier”? (more powerful) bow, and turned the 
light harassing weapon of earlier days into some- 
thing which provided “the first victory of fire- 
power.” 

Yours, etc., 
FRANK WHITMARSH. 
Grimsby, Lincs. 


SIR, 

With respect to Mr. T. H. McGuffie, the 
Byzantine long-range bow developed by Belisarius, 
together with the tactics he devised to exploit it, 
resulted in a series of victories which, unlike those of 
Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt, have materially 
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altered the course of history. Belisarius saved tl 
Eastern Empire from hordes of barbarians, while 
the West he totally defeated the armies of Goth ar 
Vandal alike. And this he achieved by using a spler 
didly mounted and armoured bowman. The extr 
ordinary thing is that these Byzantine dragoo1 
would perhaps have been equally effective down t! 
ages, had any Prince been able to mount the: 
properly. But this was probably impossible in tl 
West until the revival of scientific breeding for pa 
and stamina during the seventeenth century. F\ 
North American experience suggests that the ver 
inferior, but typically Hunnish, tactics of the India 
mounted archer only became ineffective after Brow 
Bess had been superseded by the nineteenth-centur 
rifle gun. 
Yours, etc., 
ANTHONY PAGET, 
Nice, France. 


GREEK FIRE 


We have received a request from Mr. H. M. Baile) 
of Kidlington, Oxfordshire, for an explanation « 
“* Greek Fire.” Below we publish a Note on the subje: 
by Mr. T. H. McGuffie: 


What is generally known as “ Greek fire ” appear 
to have been first used in the seventh century A.D 
by the Byzantines in defending their capital agains! 
the Moslems. Its distinguishing features were 
power of self ignition on water, projection by hose 
and the secrecy and sense of terror that surrounde: 
it. The formula, which was never written down, ha 
been lost, and Greek fire vanishes from History about 
the year 1200. 

Thucydides told of the Spartans burning th« 
walls of Plataea and of a compound of pitch, sulphur 
and charcoal heated with a bellows and used in war- 
fare; while Aeneas the tactician recommended for 
the destruction of an enemy’s ships the use of a 
mixture of sulphur, pitch, incense, pinewood char- 
coal and tow, encased in clay vessels, to be lighted 
and hurled on to their decks. Some form of liquid 
fire may have been used at Syracuse and Rhodes 
These fire weapons, and those met by the Crusaders 
at Acre and by St. Louis in the thirteenth century 
and which Edward I ordered to be used at Stirling 
and his son at Berwick in 1319, were almost certainly 
not Greek fire (although the name was sometimes 
used) but something more like a mixture of pitch 
(and perhaps petroleum), tar, fat, wood or charcoal 
and the refuse of flax; in fact, the application in war 
of ordinary rapidly combustible materials. These 
are found throughout history, from the days of the 
Old Testament to Red Indian fire-arrows, and are 
often termed “ wild-fire.”’ 

The horror of Greek fire was not simply that it 
burnt fiercely, but that it seemed to go against nature 
by igniting on the surface of the sea and being in- 
extinguishable by water; it was sometimes called 
** wet fire,” “ sea fire’ or “‘ liquid fire.”” Although 
it was claimed that an angel had originally revealed 
its secret to the first Emperor Constantine in the 
fourth century, the earliest preparation is supposed 
to have been made by a deserter called Callinicus, 
probably a Syrian Greek, who fled to Constantinople 
about 673; the Saracens were repulsed before the 
walls of the city and their ships were destroyed at 
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C.zicus by this new weapon. 
(. astantinople, the Emperor Leo III repelled 
S ‘eiman’s onslaught by vigorous sorties and the use 
o! Greek fire, overwhelming the enemy’s blockading 
idron near Seraglio Point in 717, and in the 
fo lowing year surprising and completely routing 
Moslem fleet. It is said that, through battle and 
‘m, only five galleys of the 2,560 vessels employed 
he siege returned to Syria and Alexandria. These 
ctacular results invested Greek fire with great 
renown and terror. 
Gibbon believed the principal ingredient was 
yhtha or liquid bitumen. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hi. W. L. Hime, in a most interesting analysis of the 
probable constituents published in 1904, came to the 
iclusion that the secret substance was probably 
cklime. This, mixed in the proper proportions, 
lich would be almost impossible to discover 
identally) with sulphur and naphtha, could be 
directed by bellows through swivelling copper hoses 
yunted in ships’ bows, and would be ignited by 
water, burning on its surface and giving forth much 
vapour, besides producing incessant and _ very 
terrifying noises and explosions. Some small doubts 
have been cast on Hime’s opinions, but no better 
ggestion has been put forward. 


In a later siege of 


THE BATTLE OF MUKDEN 
SIR, 
Mr. Platonovw’s article ‘“* The Battle of Mukden ” 
was scarcely adequate as an historical appraisal of 
that event, although valuable as a personal account. 

The author attributes much of the Japanese 
success to their intelligence service, but he omits to 
nention the vital part played by their pre-war 
estimate of Russian combat behaviour. Japanese 
commanders had been well prepared by the report 
of General Fujii for the poor quality and showing 
of Russian officers, particularly of the Cossacks. 
rhis report by the Commandant of the Staff College 
was a tolerably accurate assessment of Russian 
virtues and shortcomings and provided a marked 
contrast to Russian views on the Japanese. Typical 
of the compound of ignorance and race-prejudice of 
the Russians was their belief that the Japanese were 
neapable at hand-to-hand fighting. In spite of so 
many Japanese victories having been partly deter- 
mined by personal combat, the author still claims 
Russian superiority in this respect. 

The author gives insufficient consideration to the 
poor quality of the Russian generals whose incom- 
petence was only matched by that of their sea-going 
colleagues (Makaroff excepted). He ignores the 
ignominious part played by the Viceroy Alexiev in 
contributing to the general confusion and major 
stupidities on the Russian side. 

Mr. Platonov implies that Mukden was not 

cisive, as the war terminated without any further 
Japanese offensive. The reasons for the Japanese 

following up this ‘“ disorderly rout” (Times 
Correspondent) were mainly political and financial 
rather than military. 

The brief explanation of the events leading up to 

war calls for a protest. It is so worded as to imply 

t the Japanese were morally responsible. With- 

white-washing Japan, it is still necessary to draw 

ention to the Russian breach of good faith in 
ising to withdraw troops from Manchuria and 
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the grandiose imperial plans of the Tsar and Bez: - 
brazov. The author forgets the Japanese attempts 
peaceful settlement, even to the extent of a pr 
jected Russo-Japanese Alliance, which met with 15 
response from Russia. In view of Russian condu +t 
during the prolonged negotiations preceding 1 
war, it seems that the termination of diplomat:c 
relations by Japan on February 6th, 1904, w 
tantamount to a declaration of war. The attack « 
Port Arthur must be viewed in relation to the gener 
bellicose preparations of the Russians and tl 
diplomatic events of the three years following tle 
Boxer Rising. Yours, etc., 
M. NortH, 
London, W.C.1. 
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